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It's NEW! 


with many distinctive features 


Father John A. O’Brien’s 


new prayer book for all Catholics 


and prospective converts. 

Ideal gift for First Communion, 
Confirmation, Graduation and 

Anniversaries. A multi-purpose 
prayer manual for all ages... 


YOU should have! 


A manual of prayers 


YOUR PRAYER BOOK provides 
two methods of following the 
Mass. It precedes the Mass with 
an explanation of the Holy Sac- 
rifice, and of all its essential 
parts. This is particularly helpful 
when the prayer book is loaned 
to a non-Catholic visitor, and will 
enable him to assist at the Mass 
with understanding, interest and 
devotion. 


Further, it provides a transla- 
tion of the Latin prayers of the 
Mass, so the listener can proceed 
step by step with the actual 
prayers the priest is saying. 


It presents another convenient 
method of following the Mass, 
using time-honored prayers to 
express all the fundamental 
sentiments evoked by meditation 
upon the sacrifice of Christ on 
Calvary. 

Also new is the Holy Hour for 
Conversions, a devotion that is 
spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. Added are prayers for 


and spiritual reading 


all distinctive human needs, plus 
favorite prayers to the various 
saints, and prayers specially de- 
signed for use in the home. 


One section is devoted ex- 
clusively to meditations and re- 
flections designed for daily use. 
Another section contains Things 
to Remember consisting of daily 
rules of conduct for growth in 
holiness. 


Every important devotion of 
the Church is provided with ap- 
propriate prayers such as devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
the Sacred Heart, to the Blessed 
Virgin, and to the Holy Ghost. 


Order copies of this new 
poowes manual for yourself and 
or gifts. Well printed in easy-to- 
follow type, 304 pages in handy 
3%” x 5%” size, completely in- 
dexed. 


only $1.50 each 


FOUR COPIES FOR $5.00 


Order from the Book Department 
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Master Plan For Parents 


For Religious Training 


By 


Sister Mary Virginie, O.P. 


I: I, as a teacher of 
your children, were to 
ask you the simple 
question, “What are 
your plans for the fu- 
ture of your children?” 
your answers would 
all carry the same gen- 
eral idea; they would 
all include things that 
would ultimately mean 
happiness for them. 
Those plans are not 
new; they are not 
something that parents 
have recently decided 
upon. That happiness 
was in the original plan 
of God, even before He created the 
world. You actually learned of 
this plan early in your life when 
you repeated the catechism ques- 
tion, “Why did God make you?”, 
with its familiar answer, “God 
made me to know Him, love Him 


and serve Him in this world, and 
to be happy with Him forever in 
the next.” 

This, then, is the master plan 
that you must follow in training 
your children. pies work 
is carried out according to speci- 


The first of two parts telling how to conduct the religious training of your children. 
This article is taken from a talk given at a meeting the St. Rose Home and School 


Association in Milwaukee, Wis. 
important area of child trainin 
grade level bearing the marks 


e author feels a great need to help parents in this 
because so many children come to her at the first 
inadequate handling during their formative pre-school 
years. 
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fied plans. if it is to be successful. 
And the work of ents is the 
greatest work that has ever been 
done or ever will = done. : 

But are not doin ur wor 
alone. hoes children’ that you 
are training to become future citi- 
zens of heaven are God’s children 
and He is ready to give you all the 
help you need. In fact, He has 
given you His plan. It is all in- 
cluded in that simple catechism 
question. Teach your children to 
know, love and serve God! 

From birth on, the work of ac- 
tually following your begins. 
don’t fail the 
importance of these first years. 
The idea that a child of three or 
four, or even one or two, is too 
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young to have: religious training is 
a grave mistake. Another equally 
— mistake is to think that the 

ty of educating children wg 4 
to the teacher. It does not; the 
school is merely a supplement to 
the home and no teacher, no mat- 
ter how often your child may 
quote her, can ever take the place 
of parents in imparting basic re- 
ligious truths and in fostering a 
Catholic atmosphere in which the 
child may live and grow. 

There are basic religious truths 
and practices that should be taught 
in the home. Little ones beginning 
school should be “at home” with 
their religion. They should have 
had the repeated experience of 
kneeling beside their bed to say 
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morning and night prayers; of fold- 
ing their hands while God’s bless- 
ing is asked before eating and 
thank you's expressed after eating. 


The more fortunate will 
have had the privilege of having 
joined with the family in prayer, 

erhaps the family rosary or at 
jeast some common family prayer. 
These little ones will be able to say 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary 
and to make the sign of the Cross, 
and the saying of these prayers 
will have become a very part of 
their lives because of the — 
tance placed upon them by their 
parents. The day will not seem 
complete unless these prayers have 
been said and, although you may 
think it meaningless repetition be- 
cause of the difficult words and 
hrases, an impression is made 
ong before the full impact of their 
value is realized by the children. 

Today the modern world is talk- 
ing in trite terms about security for 
our children. We have the great- 
est security that can be given 
them, that security that comes with 
the realization that God is their 
father and Mary is their mother. 
Teach this great truth of the father- 
hood of God to your children so 
that they will live in His presence 
and realize that He is always 
watching over them. 

Help them to see in Mary a 
Mother who loves them deeply and 
one to whom they can always turn 
for help in time of need. Many 
childhood fears, the result of inse- 
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curity, could be done away with 
if your children were taught that 
God is always with them, in fact, 
living within them in a very spe- 
cial way. You do not have to give 
your children a deep 
of these truths; the great faith and 
acceptance of them by little ones 
can put an adult to shame. 


The presence of a Guardian An- 
el is another source of security to 
ittle children. It would be much 

easier for three or four-year-olds 
to accept the dark, for example, 
if parents would say to them, “I 
will leave you with your Guardian 
Angel, he is watching over you.” 

There are other things your chil- 
dren should know from their ear- 
liest years, the many beautiful and 
true stories of God, His Mother, 
the angels and the saints. There 
was a time when parents might 
have been excused for not telling 
these stories but there is no ex- 
cuse today. Many fine religious 
books can be purchased in practi- 
cally every store now and they 
should be among your children’s 
possessions. The time spent read- 
ing and telling these stories to your 
little ones should be among your 
most treasured moments. 


Counter-act the type of stories 
that your children are exposed to 
through the television, the movies 
and comic books. You will both de- 
light and inspire them with stories 
from the Bible. You won't spoil 
these stories for the children when 
they come to school. Remember 
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that each year your children grow 
. emotionally, spiritually and _intel- 
lectually, as well as physically. At 
six, while they listen to these sto- 
ries, they are seeing things from a 
' different point of view than they 
did at four or five. There is always 
a new side to their religion that 
fits the maturity level they reach. 

Acquaint your children with the 
fascinating story of God’s love as 
seen in the creation of the world; 
the sad story of Adam and Eve's 
disobedience, but the infinite mer- 
cy of God revealed in His promise 
of a Savior; the coming of that Son 
to the stable at Bethlehem; His 
life with His Mother and Foster- 
Father and finally, His death on 
the Cross and His glorious resur- 
rection. 


Celebrate these great feasts with 
the religious significance that they 
should have in Catholic homes. 
Surely, the feast of Christmas 
should call for a crib in every 
Catholic home, with the days of 
Advent really being days of antici- 
pation, days of waiting and get- 
ting ready for the birthday of 
Christ. Lent should be a time of 
a age and sacrifice even for very 
ittle children. They are never too 
young to be taught to gaze upon 
the figure of Jesus dying on the 
Cross, to know that He died for 
them. They can be taught very 
young to whisper, “Thank you, 
dear Jesus,” and to be willing to do 
little hard things for love of Him. 
If Lent is spent in this way, then 
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the glory of Easter will mean more 
to your children than new Easter 
hats and Easter bunnies. It will 
mean joy and happiness because 
Jesus came back to life again and 
opened heaven for them. —_ 
Those parents who are following 
God’s plan very carefully in‘'the 
training of their children will -help 
them to know and appreciate;''be- 
fore they come to schoel;': that 
Jesus is living in the tabernacle in 
our churches, dwelling theré' day 
and night because of His' gteat 
love for them. Children taught’this 
great truth will say little’ prayers 
to Him when passing a church, 
will enjoy going in to visit Him 
and, as a result, will know the lit- 
tle courtesies and practices that are 
in keeping with child-like’ -be- 
haviour while in God’s home. 


These things are not beyond the ~ 


comprehension of three, four, or 
five-year-olds, provided that you 
remember that your children are 
three, four, or five and help them 
to know God at their own level of 
maturity. 


And so, when your children 
come to school from your home, 
they will show evidence of your 
having followed the first part of 
your master plan. Your children 
will know God! 


The second part of your master 
plan is a little easier to follow. If 
you have really helped your chil- 
dren to know God, there will be 
little difficulty in stimulating them 
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to love God. It is not difficult to 
love someone we really know and 
someone who is as good to us as 
God is. Your children will reveal 
your success in having taught them 
to know God by their attitude to- 
ward things connected with their 
religion. They will want to hear 
man —_ stories about their lov- 
ing Father; they will want to 
often to tell ‘God how much they 
love — they will want to. be 
__ very good so that they will sure 
‘on hone to heaven; they will cae 
to visit Jesus in church; and they 
‘will feel it an honor to be able to 
attend Holy Mass. These are but 
4 few of the deeper things that will 
result from your having followed 
peony plan in training your chil- 


That does not mean that your 
children will be wearing halos by 
this time. Indeed not! In fact, 
because of the results of original 
sin, your children will still need to 
be corrected and perhaps even 
punished severely. That is natural; 
that is the —_ in your chil- 
dren. The super-human, the spiri- 
tual, will be sensed by others rath- 
er than seen by them. It will radi- 
ate from the knowledge of God 
and their religion that you have 
imparted to them and will always 
be there in time of need. 

The third and final step in the 
Master’s plan requires courage on 
the part of parents in the training 
of their children. This is the part 
that trains children to live with 
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themselves and others in this 
world; in other words, :to serve 
God. You know, from 

that to serve God well in. this 
world is not always . That is 
why the importance of this final 
step cannot be over-emphasized. 
The very fact that God gave us not 
one commandment to love Him but 
also-a second one to love our 
neighbor, indicates clearly that 
serving God includes more than 
just loving Him. It is, rather, liv- 
ing our love for Him, putting into 
practice the things we believe. It 
is being Christ-like in our relations 
with others; it is serving God in 
His children even as He served 
others during His life in the world. 


Children do not grow into this 
Christ-like behaviour without help 
anymore than they grow into other 
things completely on their own. 
Your children would not grow 
physically if you did not feed 


them; they would not mental- 
ly if you did not stimulate their in- 
tellects. Neither will grow 


spiritually if you fail to tell them 
of the things of God. And _ they 
will not grow in virtuous, Christ- 
like living if you do not guide 
them and help them along the path 
of serving God in His fellow-men. 
The more help you give your chil- 
dren in those formative pre-school 
ears, the better prepared they will 
to face the trials and rae 
which th will rience, 
others. (Continued Next Month). 
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Just observe these seven rules 


You Can Keep HER 


Lorna Callahan 


Loving You Forever 


In April we printed an article entitled “You Can Keep Him Loving 


You Forever,” 


by Dr. Charlie W. Shedd. It brought an avalanche of 


mail, some agreeing with the article and some disagreeing. But all ex- 
pressed the desire to see the other side of the picture, an article directed '' 
to the men telling what they should do to keep their wives happy. So 
here it is — “You Can Keep HER Loving You Forever.” ; 


Tuere is that old gag about 
marriage being an institution and 
nobody knowing it better than a 
man. But for a woman, marriage 
can be a prison, too, and there is 
nothing quite as sad as a woman 
remaining with her husband “for 
the sake of the children.” Where 
is the spark that once warmed the 
cockles of her heart, that kept her 
glorying in his nearness? He’s still 
the same man she fell in love with, 
and married, and gave herself to. 
He’s older now, of course, with 
perhaps only a semblance of that 
former slender waistline, and not 
quite so much of that attractive 
wavy hair. But waistlines and hair- 
lines have little to do with a wo- 
man’s heart. Her man is HER 
MAN. 

To point the finger of blame is 
not the purpose of this article. A 
man might logically put down rea- 
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sons why the marriage failed. But 
a woman is governed not by the’ 
head where logic is born, but only. 
by the heart where sentiment 
reigns. A man could keep his wife 
loving him forever if he observed 
the following DO’S and DON'TS: 

1. Don’t Take Her For Granted. 

Do you step inside your house 
at night and see everything neat 
and shining, savor the aroma of 
a good dinner cooking, notice that 
the children are under control — 
and think, “Thank heavens for 
that! I’ve had a hard day”? Or 
do you see in all her splendor the 
authoress back of this, running. 
your home as efficiently as you 
run your business, making it a 
joy to come into? If you see only 
the results, you’re taking your wife 
for granted. Any housekeeper 
could serve you as well. And no 


wife wishes to be looked upon as 
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a mere housekeeper. A happy 
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and are counting the time until 
youll be back with her again. Leo 
phones Laura every day at noon. 
His conversation is mundane. 
“Did the kids get off to school all 
right?” “Did Kay remember to take 
her Girl Scout dues?” “Shall I stop 
at the bakery on my way home?” 
But Laura knows that it’s not the 
call that’s important, but the 
thought back of it. Leo is with her 
in spirit, even if business keeps 
them apart. She knows that he 
needs the sound of her voice to 
carry him through, and it’s a good 
feeling. She’s vital to his way of 
life, and she knows it. 

Joe, on the other hand, leaves 
Peg behind him physically, men- 
tally and spiritually when he 
leaves for work. A very self-suffi- 
cient fellow, Joe. The kind who 
can take a job in Alaska, East 


Pakistan or Saudi Arabia and nev- 


‘er feel a moment’s homesickness. 


A little rough on Peg, though, 
who has to raise the children alone, 
be content with her own compan- 
ionship, and solve her problems by 
herself. It is true that Joe sends 
home the paychecks, but he 
doesn’t give of himself. Surely for 
Peg there is irony in the marriage 
ceremony which made them ONE. 

3. Don’t criticize her in public. 

Lorraine never does anything 
right — at least not in Harry’s 
eyes. But he waits until company 
is gathered to point out the dumb 
stunts she has done. Under the 
guise of getting a laugh he tells 
how she ran the car off the drive- 
way onto the freshly planted 
lawn, or how she made out a check 
for fifty dollars when there was 
only thirty in the checking ac- 
count, or how she broke his best 
pliers by using them for a ham- 
mer. Lorraine laughs, too, in self- 
defense and points out that if he’d 
had the driveway made wider, she 
wouldn’t have run off it; if he’d 
not make his 3’s so much like 
8’s she wouldn't have made a 
mistake in the checkbook; and if 
he'd not hide the key to the tool- 
chest she could find a hammer 
when she needed one, and not 
have to resort to whatever she 
could find. But underneath the 
laugh is heartache. It’s a sorry 
thing to have your husband make 
you out as ridiculous in front of 
others. It implies a lack of love, 


fires, her to even greater heights. = 
«2. Do make her feel important ai 
to you 
Make her feel that life wouldn’t ee5 
be quite so good without her, that ¢ is 
you're really glad you married her. Pe eno 
Let her know that you think about : ae 
her when you're away from home 
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because a fullness of love allows 
mistakes. No one is perfect — not 
even Harry. 


Barbara’s husband, on the other 
hand, has the right idea. He can’t 
sing his wife’s praises loudly 
enough, New visitors to the house 
are shown the papering job she 
did in the dinette and the newly- 
upholstered couch in the living 
room. “Can’t tell it from profes- 
sional work,” Jim boasts. “Pretty 
nice having an artistic wife, and 
one who can save you money, 
too.” Barbara is embarrassed at this 
lavish praise, but underneath her 
heart sings. This is just one of 
Jim’s many ways of saying, “I love 
you. I’m proud of you.” 


4. Do take her into your 
confidence. 

If you're the type of man who 
believes that his business should 
be left at the shop, stop right 
there. It’s an insult to the intelli- 
gence of any woman to be left 
out of your other life — the life 
you live away from her. Don’t 
think for one minute that your 
debits and credits, your tools and 
lathes, your insurance prospects, 
are beyond her comprehension. 
By sharing your business ups and 
downs with her, you share just 
that much more of yourself. You 
bridge the gap between your home 
and your away-from-home hours, 
and she comes closer to you. To a 
woman there is no greater privi- 
lege. 
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On money matters, too, don’t 
keep her in the dark. Don’t dole 
‘out the money to her as if she 
were a child, She SHOULD know 
the financial situation so that she 
can intelligently plan her house- 
hold budget. Who knows? If she 
has to, perhaps she can cut a few 
corners for you. At least there's 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
she’s working with you. vas 


Consider the case of Sara Trent. 
Her husband, George, made-a 
fabulous salary. But he also 
handled the family purse. When 
Sara wanted something he ‘gave 
her the money and she bought it. 
But financially she did not know 
where they stood. 


Then George died, and Sara 
was suddenly plunged into his 
business affairs. Without his guid- 
ing hand, she found herself com- 
pletely swamped. It was a high 
price to pay for playing the role 
of a China doll. 


5. Do spruce up for her. 

Granted a man has just cause 
for complaint at the sight of his 
wife in a dowdy-looking house- 
dress and her hair in pincurls. If 
that’s your wife, perhaps you 
haven’t provided her much incen- 
tive in your own appearance. Per- 
haps you finger your jaw and fig- 
ure you can get by without shav- 
ing one more day. Or perhaps you 
look at your hair you 
need a_ haircut, yet put if off. 
Maybe you have good clothes in 
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your closet, but prefer to lounge 
around in your old duds because 
they are more “comfortable.” As 
for ties, are they for “business pur- 
poses” only? 

Your wife, you know, is your 
greatest admirer — or could be. 
A woman likes to take pride in 
the man she married, for he’s a re- 
flection ‘of her own good taste. 
Maybe clothes don’t make the 
man, ‘but they certainly show him 
to. advantage. And the skin she 
“loves to touch” has no wiry 
whiskers protruding from it, but 
is smooth, and fragrant with after- 
shave lotion. There is no greater 
satisfaction to a woman to present 
her husband unexpectedly to a 
friend and have that friend’s eyes 
widen with an admiring “Well-is- 
this-the-man-she-married” look. 
It’s a lucky woman who can pass 
the test, and she CAN pass it if 
she’s married to a man who's no 
slouch but considers good groom- 
ing worth the effort. 

6. Don’t do things alone. 

“I just can’t get my husband 
out,” is a common expression 
among wives. It implies that what 
the wife wants to do is trivial, not 
important enough to jar the hus- 
band loose from his easy chair 
and TV, or his book and pipe. But 
the happiest wife is the one whose 
husband shares mutual interests. 
That’s the story of Paula. Her life 
with Martin is still the adventure 
it was when they were first mar- 
ried. They go to church and at 


the altar rail pledge their love to 
each other in the Divine Presence. 
They shop, visit and plan together. 
And the one wouldn't dream of 
taking a vacation without the 
other. They are truly one in mind, 
heart, and thought. And their liv- 
ing habits are so closely akin that 
the one cannot go to sleep without 
the other being at their side. They 
are a living embodiment of the 
words of the marriage ceremony, 
“Whom God hath joined togeth- 
7. Don’t stop showing your love. 
Show your admiration for your 
wife. She’d rather catch YOUR 
eye than anything else on earth. 
Maybe it’s silly to tell a woman 
who’s forty-ish that she’s “cute,” 
but it does wonders for a gal’s 
ego — and happiness. You're tell- 
ing her she’s still good to look at, 
still desirable to you. What great- 
er incentive could she have to 
make the most of her assets and 
be a worthy reflection of your 
choice in partners? 
Georgia, for all her 45 years, is 
still a curvaceous blonde, while 
Ralph is growing bald and inclined 
to paunchiness, “But,” confides 
Georgia, with a youthful giggle, 
“T'm still goofy about him.” 
Ralph has the right idea. He 
knows that to keep a woman lov- 
ing you forever YOU MUST 
LOVE HER WITH ALL YOUR 
MIGHT. And loving her, all else 
falls into line. It’s as simple as 
that. 
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Five things you should do before your 
child starts to school 


Help Your Child 
Prepare for First Grade 


Sister Marie Dolores, S.SJ. 


Do you have a future first gin to teach the alphabet or ‘the 
grader in your family? Will this recognition of numbers. * 
September see his entrance into If yours is the unusual child 
the classroom? If so, it is time who is bored with his daily 


now to prepare. routine of play and you have 
I don’t mean relieved his on- 
that you should nui with some 
cast aside this knowledge of 
magazine to rush the fundament- 
out and buy a als, that is fine. 
shiny new Davy You will have 
Crockett lunch the gratitude of 
box or a slick the teacher. 
plaid school bag. But if your 
Nor do I mean child has shown 
that you should a healthy disre- 
devour the ad- gard for things 
vertisem ents to academic, don't 
discover what be alarmed. This 
the well dressed is a perfectly 
first grader will natural attitude 
be wearing. And for most pre- 
I am not suggest- school children. 
ing that you be- The teaching 
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of the basic facts is not usually 
‘the most difficult job confronting 
the teacher. Rather, her task lies 
in helping the child to develop his 
character and personality to the 
peak of his abilities. 

After years of dealing with little 
people and after answering count- 
less questions of parents who have 
wanted to know the best means 

ing the pre-school child. 


of preparing 
1 have come to the following con- 


‘elusions: 
1. Create in your child an eager- 
_,mess for this new experience. Do 
not ever threaten the idea of 
. school as a type of prison where 
the badness of the child will be 
discovered and punished. 


How often do we hear, “Just 
wait till you go to school. Then 
youl get it. . .” The rest remain- 
ing unsaid, the child begins to 
form an altogether wrong idea. 

Children are fascinated by the 

unknown but at the same time 
they are fearful. To them school 
represents a new type of life, away 
from the security of the family. It 
is not wise to frighten them. 
. ] have taught children of six 
years who had a preconceived no- 
‘tion that school was not for them. 
‘This should never be. Instead, the 
child should be eager to pass an- 
other milestone in his process of 
growing up. 

2. Train your child to face real- 
ity. Life is not always pleasant, 


not even for the tiny child. Every- 
one must learn the lesson of re- 
linquishing personal desires for 
the common good. 

Tell your child that not every- 
thing about school will always be 
the most fun. That there will be 
times, indeed, when it won't be 
fun at all. But that the effort will 
be worth-while. 


It is at this point that the pro- 
per motivation is necessary. Be 
honest with your youngsters so 
that they will not become discour- 
aged by the discovery that school, 
like life, has its dull side. Parents 
must understand with Mark Van 
Doren that “Education is honored 
when it is hard, but it is most 
honored when it is hard and good.” 


3. Provide your child with the 
chance to be independent. Noth- 
ing so tries the patience of the 
teacher as the child who can’t 
Jearn to make routine decisions or 
who can’t apply common sense to 
unusual situations. 


Does your child cry easily when 
a toy is misplaced or a difficulty 
can't be overcome immediately? 
Chances are that he is too depend- 
ent upon you and has come to 
expect you to rush to the rescue. 


I have had first graders sobbing 
disconsolately because they could 
not locate a pencil or fasten the 
buckle on their boot. If these 
children had learned to meet situ- 
ations, they would have thought 
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over the problem and decided to 
attempt a solution. And _ they 
would have experienced a satis- 
faction from doing so. 

Instead, they dissolved into 
tears and waited for me to help. 
During the first few weeks of 
school I expect some lost articles 
and puzzling situations. But I 
neither expect nor permit these 
—_ to continue for a long per- 


a such things do happen in 
my classroom, I talk calmly about 
the seeming disaster and he the 
child to realize that we can do 
something if he just decides which 
way will bring best results. 

If it is case of the missing pen- 
cil, I suggest that we make a sur- 
vey of the floor. It is surprising 
how many articles are right there 
under -an unsuspecting foot or 
school bag. 

If the floor produces no yield, 
we look in the desk drawer. If by 
then the child isn’t clutching a 
pencil in a damp little hand, the 
contents of the school bag are sure 
to show the lost tool. 


Then I explain to the now glee- 
ful child that he could have done 
the same things alone. It is so 
much more grown up to try to do 
things alone. This usually works 
the cure and except in unusual 
cases, I am not called on again to 


do what the child is able to do. 


for himself. 
4. Give opportunities to practice 
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the art of listening. Children are so 
accustomed to the sensation of the 
TV and the glamor of the movies, 
that it is almost impossible for 
them to remain attentive for even 
a reasonable length of time in a 
quiet atmosphere. 


You may think that it is asking 
too much to require a child to sit 
quietly and listen to conversation 
that is sometimes not to his inter- 
est. Yet, I know first graders who 
had learned to discipline their © 
imaginations to the extent that 
they could sit through a sermon in 
church on Sunday and on the next 
day give a fairly accurate resume 
of the points. 


Of course, no child is inclined 
to listen to sermons, discussions, 
or classroom presentations unless 
he has begun to master the art 
of listening. 


When you take your child to 
church this Sunday, observe him 


-during the sermon. The fact that 


he sits still argues well in his favor, 
but it does not mean that he is 
hearing a single word. The acid 
test comes later when you question 
him about the subject of the talk. 
Don’t be discouraged if he hasn't 
the slightest idea of the matter. 
Try it again next Sunday. By en- 
couragement and _ perseverance, 
you will begin to reap the rewards. 

5: Insist upon the complete fol- 
lowing: of directions. One of the 
common complaints of the primary 
teacher is that her little ones do 
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not follow the simplest. of direc- 
tions. The necessity of repeating 
orders or of waiting hopefully for 
them to be fulfilled is a waste of 
time and teacher energy, to say 
nothing of the harm done to the 
children by permitting them to 
practice undesirable habits. 


Let ,us suppose that the direc- 
tion is given to take out the arith- 
metig, book. The majority will do 
as requested but there will always 
be the, minority who hear a voice 
telling them to take out something, 
but, that something is a total blank. 
They either do nothing while wait- 
ing for inspiration or they look 
sheepishly around to see what 
seems to be the general activity 
of the class, All this consumes 
time. - 


At other times the children may 
be directed to encircle certain 
words on a page. There will be the 
few who will underline. And this 
despite the fact that a sample has 
been explained and placed on the 
board. 


Others when told to sign their 
name at the bottom of the paper 
will put it at the top. I have sent 
children to the cupboard to get a 
paper or pencil and have discov- 
ered them staring miserably at my 
desk. Or if directed to the second 
drawer of the file, they insist upon 
trying the others first. In each. of 
these. cases, the child heard only 
half of the direction and was con- 
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tent that I give another explana- 
tion, 


You know how many times you, 
yourselves find it necessary to re- 
peat before you get results. And 
I am not referring to the instances 
when children disobey but rather 
to the times when they just don’t 
give attention. 


The fact that this is normal 
doesn’t mean that we should just 
shrug our shoulders and accept 
it. To a large extent we can, by 
firmness and kindness, help chil- 
dren to overcome this habit of in- 
attention. 


In ordinary circumstances, nev- 
er give a direction until you are 
sure that you have the child’s at- 
tention; or that the situation is 
such, that you should have it. 
Then speak with a quiet deliber- 
ateness that means exactly what 
it says. Children are quick to de- 
tect indecision and they respond 
accordingly. 


Now the difficult part: do not 
repeat and do not accept a half- 
hearted cooperation. If your child 
can get you to tell him again and 
again, why should he bother to 
listen the first time? Or if you are 
willing to accept the performance 
of half of what you requested, 
there is not much purpose in his 
giving more. 

You will be tempted to repeat 
for the sake of peace or to be 
satisfied with an imperfect result 
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in order to get the thing done. But 
do not yield. When the child un- 
derstands that you mean what you 
say, he will respond. 

A child so trained at home will 
not expect the teacher to give ex- 
tra instructions. He will make it 
his business to carry out the direc- 
tions and he will be well on the 
way towards the acquisition of a 
habit which will develop his char- 
acter, 
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the country? Well, don’t try it!” 


There are many other points 
upon which I might enlarge but 
I believe that these are basic. We, 
teachers, are grateful for the God- 
given opportunity to help shape 
characters and mold lives. But we 
do not ever imagine that we can 
do this alone. The parents, as pri- | 
mary educators of the children, | 
must begin this great work which | 
we hope not to complete but 
continue. 
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“Oh, so now Ba ean talk direct from your car 


THORNDYKE oy 


By 
Louis K. McNally, Jr. 


Condensed from the Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre 


Ornpinarity I can do a fairly 
workmanlike job of “baby-sitting” 
during Mommy’s_ infrequent ab- 
sences. But with discouraging con- 
sistency, I am plagued with those 
extraordinary nights which shatter 
my confidence, challenge my pa- 
ternal ingenuity to the melting 
point, and verily make suspect my 
traditional claim to being head of 
the household. Such a cataclysm 
recently befell me and maybe it 
rates the telling. 

Mommy’s absence this particu- 
lar night, which I would rather 
forget than relate, was occasioned 
by the bi-weekly meeting of what 
she persists in calling her “sewing 
group.” While there is no doubt 
but that some sewing is accom- 
plished at these affairs, it is gen- 
erally understood by the members 
and their husbands that the agen- 
da is sufficiently pliable to permit 
certain less laudable pursuits. 
Chief among these digressions 
seems to be talking and eating — 
at least I am led to so believe from 
the torrents of information avail- 


of Good St. Anne de Beaupre (April " 
Basilica of St. Anne, Quebec, Canada aed 


able the next day and the exotic 
desserts the next few nights. But 
if Mommies have for a career that 
to which Daddies are subjected 
only on occasion, the Mommies 
can call their clubs whatever they 
will, and do at their meetings 
whatever they wish. They are 
richly entitled to both. 

I was leaning lazily on the iron 
rake as Mommy backed our two- 
toned “transportation” out the 
driveway (the motor has one tone, 
the chassis another). Incidentally, 
that car of ours is an interesting 
relic of somebody’s heyday, but 
it really should be put to rest. 
None the less, Mommy seems to 
give it character when she’s in 
command; and anyway, it’s now 
part of the family. 

“That’s what I call a diamond 
in the rough,” I jostled at her. 

“Oh, be quiet,” she snapped 
back, trying unsuccessfully to ig- 
nore the compliment. 

“You've done enough for to- 
night; why don’t you call it quits? 
The lawn looks swell.” 
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“All right,” I said: “what are the 
evening orders for the two jump- 
ing-jacks?” 

“Now listen,” replied Mommy, 
“the kids are all washed and ready 
for bed. All you have to do is see 
that they get there. You'll have a 
good chance to catch up on some 
reading.” 


This typical motherly casualness 
amuses me for two reasons. First, 
I am amused at the way Mommy 
tries to twist her night out into a 
big treat for me. Secondly, I am 
amused at her simple dismissal of 
the battle of wits that I know is 
about to rage between me and our 
two “angels.” 


“Just see that they get to bed,” 
she says, in the most grandoise 
oversimplification of the month. 


“Need any money?” I gener- 
ously asked. 


“No, I have plenty,” she gener- 
ously answered. 


“How much is plenty?” 


“Oh, I have a dollar; that’s all 
I need,” she informed me. 


Knowing that I couldn't do 
much better than that myself, I 
let the matter of finances filter 
swiftly into the welkin. 

As our “transportation” roared 
into the twilight, I disentangled 
myself from the rake and started 
the nightly round-up. This is a 
well-known parental nemesis which 
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calls for a complete tour of the 
family real estate and involves the 
collection of bicycles, scooters, 
guns, dolls, dump trucks, earth 
haulers, baby carriages, rubber 
swimming pools, sweaters, hats, 
and generous selections from the 
kitchen silverware. I am mostly 
reconciled to this apparently in- 
evitable chore, but I have a feel- 
ing, as I make the tortuous tour, 
that there is a breakdown in dis- 
cipline somewhere along the line 
and I get mildly annoyed on a 
particularly heavy night. 


Really there should be no an- 
noyance at all. When one consid- 
ers the tremendous spiritual pos- 
sibilities in something so simple 
and routine as rescuing toys from 
a coating of rust, it is literally awe- 
some. The simple act of lifting 
each abandoned plaything can be 
a pestiferous punishment or it 
can be a true oblation. It takes no 
more than a momentary mental 
prayer to raise the annoyance to 
the dignity of an offering. How 
better can the ridiculous ease of 
sanctifying routine tasks be exem- 
plified? 

Well anyway, I shepherded 
every last toy, locked the garage, 
and headed in through the back 
door. And then it began. Pressed 
flat against the screen was the 
tear-streaked, four-year-old face 
of the Skipper. Such remorse I 
have never seen or heard as he 
chocked out the woebegone news 
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that “Mommy didn’t wave good- 
bye to me.” 


. “Sure she did,” I offered most 
consolingly; “I saw her wave.” 


“But I didn’t hear her wave 
good-bye,” he sputtered in com- 
plete disconsolation. 


I knew then the battle was on. 
This juvenile distinction between 
hearing Mommy wave good-bye 
and seeing Mommy wave good- 
bye put me at once on guard. Only 
through the medium of some 
shameful adult shenanigans, did I 
succeed in convincing Skipper that 
Mommy had not intended a de- 
liberate rebuff. But succeed I did 
and the success was encouraging. 


I was further fortfied, at this 
stage of the battle, by the realiza- 
tion that there would be no joust 
with those diabolical snaps that 
they put on children’s pajamas. 
Surely, they are made by childless 
manufacturers. I can work the 
things, I know. But sometimes the 
snaps snap and sometimes they 
do not. Worse than that, the snap- 
ped snaps sometimes unsnap, 
which naturally unsnaps me and 
creates all sorts of unedifying com- 
motion. 


Though both were dressed for 
bed, that is only the beginning of 
the “going-to-bed” routine. First 
on the schedule is prayers. We 
have tried for two years to have 
Skipper and Marga say their pray- 
ers together, but all for naught. 
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Skipper would be half way 
through the Hail Mary, while Mar- 
ga, who is a year younger, was 
still trying to figure out whether 
the left shoulder or right shoulder 
comes first when blessing herself. 


So we have had to make them 
take turns in the interest of re- 
taining some sort of piety during 
their night prayers. It goes with- 
out saying that I chose Marga to 
say her prayers first. There is also 
no need to mention that Skipper 
was not the least bit impressed 
with my choice. But again, I was 
able to quiet him with the fiercoe- 
ness of my logic. None the less, 
I realized I was pushing my luck, 

Finally Marga began: “In the 
name of the Father, and of ... 
Daddy?” 


“Marga, we are saying our pray- 
ers,” was my stern reply. 

Over again: “In the name of the 
Father, and of . . . Daddy?” This 
time with the big brown eyes 
joining in on the question. 


“Marga, I said we are saying 
our prayers,” somewhat less stern- 
ly, being partially mesmerized by 
the big brown eyes. 


Third try. . . “In the name of 
the Father, and of ... Daddy, 
why do we have elbows?” 


She shot that one in quick and 
she knew it. But I was ready for 
her. She didn’t realize she had just 
.answered her own question when 
she made the Sign of the Cross. 
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It must have been an inspiration 
that I even thought of the connec- 
tion, as she usually has me stutter- 
ing and stammering while I grasp 
hopelessly for an answer that will 
satisfy her. When I held her arm 
stiff at the elbow and asked her to 
bless herself, she was quite taken 
at her inability to do so. Her look 
of amazement at succeeding when 
I again Jet go of her arm told me 
she understood at least one im- 
portant reason for having that el- 
bow. 


But it was a brief victory. I was 
just feeling the first warm glow 
of success and no little pride at 
the persuasiveness of my inspira- 
tional explanation when the next 
question came. There was only 
one damaging question that she 
could ask. And she had it. Where 
she got it, I do not know. I guess 
it’s just another piece in this whole 
frustrating puzzle of “just seeing 
that they get into bed.” But it 
broke my confidence completely. 


“Daddy, why do we have two 
elbows?” 

“Marga,” I fairly shouted, “fin- 
ish your prayers.” 

While this vendetta with Marga 
was going one, it goes without say- 
ing that the Skipper had taken 
off on an independent frolic. It 
hadn’t occurred to me_ that he 
was missing until I heard an ex- 
plosion in the kitchen. I should 
like to emphasize that this explo- 


sion is no mere figure of speech. 
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It was a genuine explosion, loud 
and instantaneous, followed, of 
course, by a scream. 


I was out of the chair, had 
knocked over Marga, lost a burn- 
ing cigarette, and was in the kitch- 
en before the echo had stopped 
bouncing around. Only a Mother 
could withstand the sight that met 
my eyes. Skipper’s face was blood. 
I mean just plain blood. Broken 
glass was sparkling and shimmer- 
ing everywhere. Soda water was 
bubbling in a thousand pools on 
the floor. Standing in the center 
to complete the scene of near 
disaster was the bleeding, crying, 
and somewhat startled Skipper. 


Somehow, I kept my head. I 
was at once praying, and bathing, 
and picking, and consoling, and 
wishing that Mommy were here. 
Fortunately, it was quickly evi- 
dent that nothing serious had hap- 
pened to the Skipper, and my 
panic subsided with his screams. 
The relief dissuaded me from the 
temptation to give him a good lac- 
ing. 

In five minutes he had forgot- 
ten the whole affair; except, I sus- 
pect, he was somewhat impressed 
with the possibilities inherent in 
playing with an unopened bottle 
of soda water. 

Needless to say, I was by this 
time way behind on points. They 
clearly were winning the evening’s 
battle, and without even trying. 


While I was standing in the 
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kitchen surrounded by the scars of 
the explosion and generally com- 
miserating with myself, an argu- 
ment broke out in the living room. 
It seems that my well-intentioned 
charges decided that a record or 
two played on their very own re- 
cord player might perk me up a 
bit. It was almost as if they knew 
they were doing a job on me and 


were trying to pull their punches’ 


to make the battle more entertain- 
ing. I went along with the gesture 
until they got to arguing about the 
words coming out of the record 
player. Naturally, I was called 
upon to arbitrate. When I found 
I was unable to figure out the 
words myself, I ordered the thing 
put away in a disgraceful abuse 
of parental authority. 

While they were having their 
glass of milk, we got into a dis- 
cussion about “Why do you keep 
milk in ice chests, Daddy?” Before 
I knew it ten minutes had been 
etched into history; I was explain- 
ing about a milking machine, and 
beginning to catch on to the fact 
that they were winning another 
round. Realizing that they had ef- 
fected another humiliating act of 
diaper diplomacy on Daddy, I or- 
dered them both to bed with all 
the paternal firmness I could mus- 


Home is where part of the family waits until the others are 
through with the car.—The Sign. 


Living in the past has one thing in its favor—it’s  emacert 


Wall: Street Journal. 
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ter, which was the only weapon I 
had left — and which really wasn’t 
very firm. 


In ten minutes they were asleep. 
The ordeal was over and I spread 
my jittery remains all over the 
sofa to unwind. The possibility of 
doing some reading, which I had 
naively contemplated earlier in 
the evening, had vanished. I sur- 
rendered myself to the unutterable . 
joy of momentary quietude, while 
I simultaneously uttered a silent 
prayer of appreciation for the un- 
usual lack of requests for a con- 
tinuing supply of drinking water 
far beyond the ordinary human 
capacity. 


Whatever the ferocity of an 
evening of “baby-sitting,” all is for- 
gotten when you sneak in to cover 
them up for the night. The face of 
a sleeping child is a vision that 
can’t be ignored. It tempers your 
nerves, soothes your anger, rewards 
your patience, It can bring a cynic 
to his knees, and a sophisticate to 
his senses. It can humble your 
pride, ennervate your indifference, 
ignite your ambition, and resolve 
your doubt. It is a picture of pur- 
ity and peace and sinlessness. It 
must be a glimpse of Heaven. 


I'll sit for those kids anytime! 
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~ @urside forces help shape a child’s character. But the 


parents exert the strongest influence . . . in one way if they 
do their best, in another way if they shirk their job. 


Parents Are More 
Important Than Anybody 


Condensed from 


The New York Times Magazine 


swers as answerers to the persistent 
question: What to do about our 
children? 

Usually the answers involve 
more of something — more schools, 
more churches, more social work- 
ers, more psychiatrists, more police, 
more playgrounds — except when 
they call for less of something, like 
comic books and sadism on TV. 

But it seems to me that many of 
these suggestions neglect a vital 
point: in the lives of children, peo- 
ple are more important than any- 
thing—and parents are more im- 
portant than anybody. 

This is not to suggest that 
school and church and community 
influences are not important. Cer- 
tainly it is important that we con- 
tinue our efforts to provide more 
adequate recreation areas for our 
oe , more enlightened youth 


Robert L. Lamborn 


courts, better school counseling 
services, more active youth groups 
in our churches. Nor is it to sug- 
gest, as some have, that there are 
no problem children, only problem 
parents. Some parents do every- 
thing that might reasonably be ex- 
pected of them and still see their 
children develop adjustment diffi- 
culties. What I am suggesting is 
that, when we discuss juvenile’ de- 
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MORE IMPORTANT THAN ANYBODY. 


linqguency and the adjustment 
problems of adolescents, we should 
not forget the central role which 
parents play in the development 
of their children. 


When a five-year-old starts the 
traditional wrangle by saying, “My 
dad is better’n your dad,” he is 
stating a firm conviction, not a 
tentative hypothesis. Stand with a 
handful of fathers behind a jayvee 
bench and sense the importance of 
the almost imperceptible smiles 
and nods which pass between fath- 

;ers and sons. While the years 
bring more subtle indications of 
their importance, in the lives of 
_teen-agers as well as of five-year- 
oe parents play the predominant 
role. 


There is surely nothing new 
about this idea. Perhaps it is this 
obviousness that leads so many of 
us to give only a passing nod to the 
parents as we search for ways to 
prevent and correct the adolescent 
attitudes which lead teen-agers into 
difficulties. Yet the testimony of 
judges and educators and_ social 
service workers and psychiatrists 
is consistent and direct, and their 
testimony is backed up by that of 
boys and girls: parents exert the 
strongest single force in the lives of 
children. 


What can parents do for their 
children that is so important? They 
ean recognize, first, that they are 
the hub of their child’s universe. 
They can understand and accept 
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the fact that ye. play the central 
role in their child’s life, that they 


cannot avoid playing that role, that 
their influence is as strongly con- 
trolling when they shirk their re- 
sponsibilities as when they try their 
best. Parents ts the first op- 

rtunity, the best opportunity to 
And they most need: 


(1) Affection and the security 
which affection brings. 


(2) Standards and the stability 
which comes with a_ working 
philosophy of life. 


(3) Information and the strength 
which comes with knowledge.. 


(4) Faith and the imaginative 
vigor which comes from knowing 
that someone believes in you. — 


Affection, a sense of personal 
worth, a feeling of being important 
to someone, love—this is probably 
what children need most and what 
parents can most easily and natur- 
ally give. With the consistent, un- 
wavering warmth of parental af- 
fection, a child has a secure reser- 
voir of strength in times of stress. 
Without it, the boy or girl must 
find a substitute. 


But substitutes, as the ad writers 
tell us, are not to be confused with 
the real thing. At best, the substi- 
tute parent may be a dedicated 
school teacher, a local Scout Jead- 
er, a leader of the young people’s 
organization at the church, or a 
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high school coach. At worst—who 
knows? Of one thing we can be 
sure: a child will find no peace, no 
stability until somewhere in some 
way someone shows an interest in 
him as a person. 


With all the talk about the psy- 
chological importance of love, a 
caution: beware of a love which 
professes much and does little; be- 
ware of a love which smothers in- 
dividuality and blights budding 
self-sufficiency; beware of a love 
which drives a child toward ac- 
complishments which are impor- 
tant to the parent but unsuited to 
the child; beware of a love which 
is formless indulgence. 


Parental affection is vital in the 
development of our children, but 
it is not enough by itself. In our 
fragmented, expedient, and emo- 
tional times, our children need the 
stability which comes with a work- 
ing philosophy of life. If we want 
“the good life” for our children, 
we need to know what we think 
that good life is—and we must do 
our utmost to live it ourselves. 


Searching for someone with 
whom to identify, someone after 
whom to pattern themselves, boys 
and girls turn first to their parents. 


If we, the parents, are purpose- 
ful and sincere, courageous and 
courteous, warm and understand- 
ing, the odds are that our children 
will be too. If, on the other hand, 
our children find us purposeless 
and vacillating, insincere and op- 
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portunist, self-centered and dom- 

ineering, the odds are just as good 

that they will follow in these foot- 

steps. “Like father, like son” is a 

good old saw—and it cuts in both 
irections. 


Seneca put it clearly enough: 
“We must practice what we 
preach: for philosophy is not a sub- 
ject for popular ostentation, nor 
does it rest in word, but in deeds.” 
Children are ready to accept the. 
proposition that we mean what we 
do, that we believe what we act. 


A father cannot teach honesty 
and brag about faking his tax re- 
turns. A mother cannot instill a re- 
spect for individual integrity and 
bully a salesgirl. It is an unwise 
parent who calls when a boy cuts 
school to say, protectively, that 
Pete is at the dentist’s. Bread, 
cast on the waters, still returns. 


Good bread returns, too, Almost 
from the time the son could talk, 
the father discussed his problems 
with him, made him, within his 
limits, a partner in the family, built 
in a sense of mutual responsibility 
and mutual support. The father 
had been a four-letter man at col- 
lege. In summer camp, half a doz- 
en years after graduation, he 
would back up against the outside 
of the mess hall and challenge the 
campers to a free-for-all. Since 
only senior campers — fifteen and 
older—got involved in these melees, 
things were apt to get a little 
rough. One evening, while a dozen 
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or sO campers were storming his 
redoubt, the father found his tear- 
ful four-year-old backed up against 
his legs, swinging ineffectual 
round-houses at his father’s assail- 
ants. Urged to get to safety, the 
young handicap replied between 
angry sobs and futile swings, “No, 
daddy, side partners stick togeth- 
er.” Some help—but it was one of 
that father’s most heartwarming 
moments. And the partnership has 
lasted! 

Parents need to remember that 
it takes steady attention to detail 
to make a responsible citizen. It 
requires parental consistency day 
in and day out. The job cannot be 
done overnight. It cannot wait 
indifferently until a major problem 
is breathing down the 
neck. The steady accumulation of 
minor failures may be more im- 
portant than a single major break. 
“Little devils,” affectionately in- 
dulged in their deviltry, often grow 
into “big stinkers.” 


Parents need to be concerned 


with attitudes and standards. They . 


need also to provide information. 
Some they will provide indirectly 
through schools and churches and 
lectures and libraries. But as effec- 
tive parents they themselves will 
provide the kind of information 
which can best be given simply 
and unemotionally when the ques- 
tion is asked or the time is right. 
Particularly they will help with 
questions involving social interre- 
lationships — mores and manners; 
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standards versus popularity; 
dating and marriage. 


“Why isn’t Aunt Harriet livin 
with Uncle Joe?” “What woul 
happen to me if you and Daddy 
died?” “Irma is a big fat slob — I 
wouldn’t be seen with her. at a 
dog show.” “But Frankie called 
me a dirty rat, so why shouldn’t 
I jump on his glasses?” “Every- 
body else’s mother lets them wear 
jeans to the drugstore.” “Can you 
“ popular without petting?” “Dad, 
what does this word on the bath- 
house door mean?” 


Children want their parents to 
give them straight answers to 
straight questions. They want to 
be able to ask anything that comes 
to mind. If they get those answers, 
they will keep asking. If they get 
an embarrassed brushoff, or an 
evasive myth, or a horrified lecture, 
they will stop asking. And they will 
go somewhere else to get their an- 
swers—answers which we parents 
can be fairly certain will not be as 
good as the ones we could have 
given them if we had made a con- 
scientious effort to do the job our- 
selves. 


Of equal importance, the emo- 
tional channel through which these 
questions flow to us is the same 
as the one through which our ideas 
must flow to our children. If we 
stop the flow in our direction, we 
are very likely to stop the flow in 
their ai 
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irection. When a_ father 
“can’t seem to get through” to a 


son, the probability is that the boy 
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learned earlier that he “couldn’t 
get through” to the father. 


When children and parents can 
no longer talk easily with each 
other on important topics, they 
have lost an intangible but vital 
force in their lives. They have lost 
faith. 

In many little ways we see faith 
at work in children. “Sorry, I can’t 
do it, I can’t let Dad down” — or 
Mother — or the camp counselor— 
or the team. Faith works in big 
ways, too. It works over thousands 
of miles and scores of years. Ex- 
pect the best and you will come 
pretty close to getting the best. 


The son was about to leave the 
next morning for a college campus 
far enough away so that he could 
get home only at Christmas. As the 

y and his parents sat in the liv- 
ing room after dinner, the father 
asked the boy if he had any ques- 
tions about any of the things which 
they had discussed through the 
years—about studying, about drink- 
ing, about money, about women. 
Were there any situations for 
which the boy was not prepared? 
Could he think of anything that 
could come up which he would 
not know how to handle? The boy 
could think of nothing. 


Then: “Fair enough. Good luck 
and God bless you. Your mother 
and I are proud of you. You're go- 


ing to do a good job. And one last 
thing—I feel sure that you will 
have no trouble, but remember 
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that no matter what happens we 
are in your corner. We won't try 
to get you excused from the re- 
sults of any mistake you make, 
but we'll stand beside you to help 
you work your way back to the 
path. It’s good to know when 
things go well. It is much more 
important to know when they go 
badly. Yell, and we'll come a-run- 
nin.” 

Here were warm and intelligent 
parents going quietly and effec- 
tively about their business. Love, 
standards, information, faith. How 
strong a temptation would it take 
to override the strength that came 
to this son from his parents? 


Children need such parents. 
They need parents who see clearly 
the satisfactions and responsibilities 
of parenthood. They need parents 
who love them for what they are, 
who ask only that they make the 
best of whatever talents they may 
have. They need parents who have 
standards and the moral courage 
to follow wherever those standards 
lead. They need parents who rec- 
ognize that their children can ad- 
vance toward sound social moral- 
ity only over a solid “aggerrasiorcs 
built by consistent daily attention 
to the little things which make the 
big differences. They need parents 
who believe in them. 


They need such patterns be- 
cause, in the lives of children, par- 
ents are more important than any- 
body. 


“What the children learn from you in the 

home about the use of leisure is going to 

be the most valuable asset, next to their 
religion, that you will give them” 


You AND YOUR CHILDREN’S 
RECREATIONAL LIFE 


Leo P. Wobido, S.J. 


the great- 
est contribution that has 
been made to our times is 
the unprecedented amount 
of leisure time everyone en- 
joys today. Despite the fever- 
ish rush and bursting activity 
that characterize our days, 
all of us have leisure time 
at our disposal such as no 
other age has ever known. 

The present working week 
is limited by law to forty 
hours, and there is every 
good chance that before long 
no one will be permitted to 
work more than thirty hours 
a week. 

Hitherto schools have been 
concerned largely with 
teaching our children how to earnwill be doing only half of its job 
a‘ living. In the future the schoolif it does not teach the boy or girl 
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what to do when they are not 
earning a living. 

Yet efficient as the schools of 
the future may be, the fact re- 
mains that education in the use of 
leisure must be first met for all 
children in the family circle. Be- 
cause of the sacred guardianship 
which you accept with parenthood, 
you fathers and mothers have the 
obligation to teach your children, 
by precept and demonstration, 
how to make intelligent and crea- 
tive use of their leisure time. 

What the children learn from 
you in the home about the use 
of leisure is going to be the most 
valuable asset, next to their re- 
ligion that you will give them. 

Let’s not forget that the whole 
subject of leisure is a highly moral 
and spiritual problem. Indeed, an 
adult’s eternal salvation is deter- 
mined largely by the use he makes 
of his leisure hours. The same 
holds true for the child. Youngsters 
during school hours, if not kept 
busy are at least supervised, and 
thus have little oppertunity to get 
into trouble. It is when they are 
on their own that their resources 
are put to the test. That is the 
time when they develop them- 
selves or stand still. It is also the 
time when their characters are 
notably made or marred. 

The child, both as a member of 
society and as an individual, has 
an inherent right to leisure time 
activities, particularly recieational 
activities, since recreation, while 


August 
not synonymous with, is neverthe- 
less a close affiliate of leisure. 
Such a right necessarily demands 
certain duties on the part of those 
entrusted with the education of 
the child. There is no substitute 
for the home as the child’s chief 
recreational center, so among the 
foremost of parents’ duties with 
regard to their children’s education 
is to provide for and direct them 
in wholesome leisure-time pursuits. 


At the outset any discussion of 
recreation in the home today is 
bound to be met with a volley of 
highly plausible objects both from 
the youngsters and from the par- 
ents. 


The youngsters, first of all, 
have been taught, implicitly at 
least through every modern adver- | 
tising medium — billboards, car- 
cards, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, TV, and movies — that the 
last place in the world to look for 
interesting diversion is in the 
home. If a parent were to an- 
nounce enthusiastically to the chil- 
dren that “this evening we are all 
going to have a wonderful time 
together,” the youngest urchin 
would instinctively chirp out, 
“Swell, where are we going to 
go?” 

And the competition nowadays 
for the older children’s _ leisure 
time is slightly more than terrific. 
They are almost completely de- 
pendent on contrived and profes- 
sionalized diversions that steal 
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away their precious leisure rather 
than fill it up. 

Adolescents have been given, 
along with the house key, the use 
of the family car which quickly 
carries them far away from the 
home and from any family atmos- 
phere. 

Teen-agers walk up and down 
the streets in gangs, stand around 
a street corner, or sit around a 
confectionery — just doing noth- 
ing. They haven't the slightest 
idea what to do with the time on 
their hands. 

If they must stay home, too 
many not merely kill time reading 
comic books or looking at picture 
magazines, but at the same time 
kill any appetite they get in school 
for worthwhile reading. 

A few years ago youngsters in- 
sisted on the radio as a substitute 
for conversation during the fam- 
ily meals; now they want actually 
to watch a TV thriller and eat at 
the same time. 

Few if any youngsters could 
repeat the plot or even name a 
leading character in a movie or 
TV drama that they have seen 
within the past few weeks. All 
that movie and TV entertainment 
demands is that one look and 
listen, and the youngsters don’t 
even do this — attentively. Movies 
and TV to them are occupations 
to while away some time. 

The other chief difficulty that 
gets in the way of home recrea- 
tion is, of course, you parents. 
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You insist that there is no room 
in the house for any group activi- 
ties, and even were there sufficient 
room, the next-door neighbors 
would object to the noise. The 
answers to these objections are that 
you just have to use the room you 
have and inure yourselves to the 
neighbors’ complaints. 

If you fathers are not exhausted 
at the end of the day, at least you 
have been immersed in people and 
activity; hence all you want after 
dinner is to relax in peace and 
quiet. 

Similarly you mothers, in spite 
of all your labor-saving devices, 
you are tired out with constant dis- 
tractions and incessant routine. 
You, too, in the evening want res- 
pite from activity and noise. 

And most of you must admit 
that you are a bit baffled by your 
own youngsters — both the young- 
er and the older ones — about 
just how to go about entertaining 
them at home. 

When you did suggest some- 
thing that all might do together, 
they looked at you with that air 
of “Don’t be medieval!” and you 
pulled back quickly with the feel- 
ing of “Well, maybe we had bet- 
ter forget the whole matter and 
let everybody go his own way.” 

You were really afraid of offer- 
ing competition with their com- 
mercialized amusements. 

Yet the fact remains that you 
have children and therefore you 
have the definite obligation of 
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making provision for the intelli- 
gent and creative use of their 
leisure time in the home. 


Family enjoyment begins at the 
dinner table. There laughter 
should predominate. Each mem- 
ber of the family should be given 
a chance to take his part in the 
conversation and _ the adventures 
of the child of sub-kindergarten 
age should be given proportionate 
place along with the really impor- 
tant matters that mother and dad 
discuss. 

There are any number of little 
table pastimes that the family can 
engage in to top off the dinner 
enjoyment, even before the dishes 
are removed. Then after the table 
is cleared why can’t the family, 
at least occasionally, play some of 
the standard board-games like 
“Noah’s Ark,” “Picture Lotto,” and 
easy skill games like “Jackstraws” 
and “Tiddlywinks”? It seems a 
shame for any youngster to grow 
up and not to have played these 
and many more of the old favorite 
family games that gave so much 
pleasure to so many generations. 

Card games in the family circle 
are a great source of unity and 
enjoyment. They help the small 
child to develop concentration. 
They engage his apprehensive 
powers as well as train his mem- 
ory. They teach him to plan, de- 
velop in him a sense of partner 
responsibility, and begin early to 
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When parents and children play 
cards together, the natural gam- 
bling instinct in children is re- 
leased yet easily and safely con- 
trolled. The little booklet, “Fifty 
Card Games for Children,” will 
provide parents with sufficient 
material to teach card games to 
their children for many years to 
come. 

Simple skill games are likewise 
ideal for the family circle, since 
they invariably involve more © 
chance than skill, thus putting 
everybody — including five-year- 
old Willie and seventy-year-old 
Gramp — on equal footing. Com- 
mercially manufactured games 
such as Parlor Horseshoes, Darts, 
Ring Toss, Jungle Target, etc., are 
all inexpensive. As a hobby the 
older boys could be encouraged to 
construct a number of such games 
out of materials to be found 
around the house. 

Music of every kind can help 
bind the family into a unity that 
is truly delightful. Hence the 
more singing the family can do 
together, the more instrumental 
music played in the family, even 
the more music listened to togeth- 
er, the better for the family as a 
whole and for every individual 
member. 

Drama in the wide sense is the 
substance of everyday life. Seeing 
or hearing others perform will not 
satisfy the youngsters’ creative in- 
stincts. Doing something them- 


prepare him for group social life. - 
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selves is far more satisfying. Action 
songs, for example, which require 
fitting gestures to the lyrics of 
well-known tunes, is dramatic ac- 
tion. So are dramatized narratives. 
The. listeners make appropriate 
sounds and actions to identify 
characters and to supply the dra- 
matic action for the narrator’s 
story. 


Games likes “Who Am I?” “Si- 
lent, Spelling,” “Dumb Singing,” 
and. similar character-type games 
all require dramatic activity. Pan- 
tomime entertainments include 
everything from impromptu group 
stunts. to little rehearsed skits. 
Puppets and marionettes offer 
wide .opportunity for creative ac- 
tivity and are immensely till 
today with all ages. 


The above is only the aan 
outline of just a few types of en- 
tertainment that can be engaged 
in effortlessly within the family 
circle. And we haven't even 
touched on more satisfying occu- 
pations such as joint hobbies of 


every kind, dancing, household. 


sports, do-it-yourself crafts, and 


many others, 


To win the older children to the 
home as a recreation center, you 
may have to use the “outside” ap- 
proach as a sort of extension of the 
home. Children generally don’t 
like to be sent any place. They 
want to be accompanied, even to 
church. To send a child to any of 
the devotions at church while you 
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stay at home, means to the child 
that church is a dull place where 
he is sent to do penance for his 
sins. 

We have adopted a similar pol- 
icy of sending the children off to 
a movie, a game, or to some other 
attraction, chiefly to insure our 
own peace and quiet. This is a 
mistake. Adopt instead the policy 
of going to the movies along with 
them. Not only will you be sure 
that the picture they see is the 
kind you want them to see, but 
your taking them will give them 
the advantage of your companion- 
ship and you the opportunity to 
teach them to select and view a 
picture critically, to refine their 
tastes, and to deepen their appre- 
ciation of good entertainment. _ 

Another approach would be for 
dad to take the boys along with 
him to some participating sport of 
his own, like a golf game, a 
bowling match, or on a hunting 
trip. Mom could take the girls 
along with her on a_ shopping 
spree, to lunch at a downtown 
restaurant, or to visit a friend. _ 

Even a friend or two of the 
children could be included on 
these outings. 

Then it is an easy transition to 
invite these friends into the home. 
Good companionships and good 
times grow out of such associations 
and the children instinctively as- 
a them with home and fam- 

y: 
As they grow up youngsters got 
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accustomed more and more to use 
the home for little get-togethers. 
Even though you have a rumpus 
room down in the basement, you 
will have to resign yourselves to 
the youngsters rumpusing right up 
in the front room. The younger 
the youngsters are, the more they 
like adults to play with them. Even 
the teen-agers like adults to watch 
and admire their dancing antics. 
And have it understood that when 
your youngsters bring in friends, 
after a show or a game, there are 
certain things available for them 
in the pantry and refrigerator so 
they don’t have to spend money 
and waste time loitering around a 
downtown soda fountain or a way- 
side hamburger stand. 

To jump ahead just a little — 
gay, wholesome home parties later 
on usually grow out of just such 
incidental “drop-ins” as these rath- 
er than out of the expensive and 
elaborately-planned formal affairs. 
These informal little get-togethers, 
because they are apt to occur far 
more frequently, can provide 
young adults with the opportunity 
of meeting the right kind of per- 
son in the right surroundings, of 
falling in love with the right kind 
of person, and eventually of 
marrying the right kind of person. 

Let’s hopefully pray that the 
day is not too far off when par- 
ents will be as systematic about 
planning for their children’s mar- 
riages as they are about planning 
for their education. 
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Parents, by their hospitality to 
their own friends in their home, 
can give to their children a pat- 
tern for their future entertaining. 
At the same time they can pass 


on to their children’ their own 
recreational tastes and _ interests 
and skills. They can encourage 


their children to use their home 
more and more as their primary 
recreation center. All of these are 
strictly in the line of their parental 
duty as well as in the direction of 
their children’s sane and sound de- 
velopment — physically, mentally, 
socially and supernaturally. 


Truly, then, there is no substi- 
tute for a Christian home in any 
phase of a child’s education, least 
of all in his education for leisure- 
time activities. Yet ideal and in- 
dispensable as the home is, it can- 
not, however, in our complex civ- 
ilization, supply all the legitimate 
demands of the child’s recreational 
life. Children have a right to a 
wider companionship of others 
their own age than is afforded 
them at home. As they grow old- 
er there are many activities neces- 
sary for their physical, artistic, and 
social development that are im- 
possible to supply within the fam- 
ily environment alone. 


Therefore it becomes the duty 
of the school, the parish, and the 
community to supplement the 
home in providing opportunities 
for the constructive use of youth- 
ful leisure time. 


Harold 


J OLIET, Ill., police found two- 
-old Jean Jericic wandering 
about lost and had to take her to 
headquarters because she refused 
to tell them her name. When the 
girl's father finally was reunited 
with her, he asked her why she 
hadn’t given the officers her name. 
“You told me never to talk to 
strangers,” she reminded him. 


Getting a hair cut at a Winston 
Salem, N.C., barber shop, Felix 
Vaughn, 3, fixed his eyes seriously 
on the barber and told him, 
don’t want a shave.” 


Las Cruces, N. Mex., clinic offi- 
cials were meditating over the wis- 
dom of giving ice cream cones to 
youngsters getting Salk polio vac- 
cine shots. They discovered two 
youngsters had gotten back in line 
and received two more shots—and 
two more ice cream cones. 


The parents of _ six-year-old 
David Dickey of Washington were 


somewhat taken aback to hear 
him singing, “America, The Beau- 
tiful,” as follows: en beautiful 
for space ship skies. . 


From _ eight-year-old Adele 
Straub of East St. Iouis, Ill., Presi- 
dent Eisenhower received this let- 


ter: “Eat your oatmeal and feel 
better. 


When the frantic call came into 
Morgantown, W. Va., police head- 
quarters to “send the police right 
away,” the desk sergeant asked 
what the trouble was. “Somebody 
just took my modeling clay,” came 
the high-pitched voice of a small 


boy. 
Twelve-year-old Duane Nelson 
of Greenbush, Minn., taking a 


school examination, so 
ly that he swallowed 


After being found asleep in a 
playmate’s home by a searching 
party, Ken Meerkatz of Polk, Neb., 
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sent the following “card of thanks” 
to the people in the neighborhood: 
“I don't know why everybody got 
so excited. I just wanted a nap. 
Mom and dad say I have to thank 
everybody for waking me up.” 


Asked what the days of the 
week were, four-year-old Cheryl 
Ann Kamps of Milwaukee respond- 
ed as follows: “Monday, Tuesday, 
Disney.” 


Three-year-old Debbie Taylor of 
Omaha, Neb., said to her mother, 
“God made me, didn’t He, moth- 
er?” “That's right,” her mother re- 
plied. “Well, you know,” said 
Debbie, “I think He did a pretty 
good job.” 


Missing three-year-old Karen 
Wirta of Niles, Mich., found after 
a search of several hours, told a 
state police trooper: “I'm not lost, 
my house is.” 


Mrs. Rheba Newsom of Jackson, 
Tenn., was considerably astounded 
to hear her small boy begin his 
bedtime prayer, “Dear Howard. . .” 
“That’s not God’s name,” Mrs. 
Newsom protested. “Oh, yes it is,” 
the boy told her. “We learned in 
school to say, “Our Father who art 
in Heaven, Howard be thy name.’” 


A YWCA group at Charlotte, N. 
C., singing church carols, noticed 
something slightly off. An investi- 
gation turned up the fact that one 
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girl, from even deeper South, was 
adding a word to the opening line 
of the classic ‘song, her version go- 
ing, “O lil ‘ol town of Bethlehem.” 


A delivery room nurse at a Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., hospital asked a group 
of touring cub scouts if any of 
them had been in the hospital be- 
fore. “Sure, don’t you remember?” 
spoke up one of the boys. “I was 
born here.” 


Mary Millen, San Francisco 
swimming pool employe, noticed a 
long blue streak on the side of a 
boy's leg as he climbed out of the 
water and asked, “How did you 
get that awful bruise?” The ep 
replied, “Nothing wrong with my 
leg. It’s my fountain pen. It 
leaks.” 


As part of a civics program, 
Mayor Robert C. Jones of River- 
dale, N. J., has been answering 
questions submitted by school chil- 
dren. But one stumped him the 
other day. “Who'd pay the ran- 
som,” the boy wanted to know, “if 


you got kidnapped?” 


The friendly U. S. Army’s radio 
station at Frankfort, Germany, re- 
ceived this letter from a youngster: 
“I want a train, a jeep and a: dog 
that talks. Would you please try to 
get these things for me. P.S. If 
you need some money, just take it 
out of my dad’s pants pocket. He 
is a captain and is loaded.” 


Send for your Gift 


Sex Character 
Educaion | 


Here’s the guide book parents have 
wanted for years ... yours now 
FREE with your new subscription 
to The Family Digest. 


This handsome 212-page volume 
helps parents by providing effec- 
tive methods of unfolding the per- 
tinent facts of sex to their children 
—from the time at which they first 
ask about birth until they are 
ready for marriage. 


In its 18 chapters more than a 
dozen outstanding authorities give 
generously of their experience and 
success in teaching the Christian 
aspect of sex to young people. 


This new $1.50 book is our gift 
to you as a new subscriber to The 
Family Digest . .. the growing 
national family magazine which is 
specially edited each month to 
bring many hours of wholesome 
reading enjoyment to all members 
of the family. 


Send Today! 


copy today... 
FREE 


nith each new 
subscription to 


Mail the coupon below with your 
remittance promptly. Then you'll 
soon receive your gift copy of 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION 
and your copy of the Septem- 
ber issue of The Family Digest. We 
urge you to take advantage of this 
special gift offer without delay! 
THE FAMILY DIGEST, 
Huntington, Indiana 

Of course | want to take advant- 
oge of your special offer of the 
free copy of Sex-Character Edu- 
cation! Here’s my new subscrip- 
tion order as marked below, 
starting with the September is- 
sue. 

Enclosed find $_............ for 

TWO years for $5.00 

(0 ONE year for $3.00 
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MIXED MARRIAGES 


ARE DANGEROUS 


Condensed from The Oratory 


Father Charles Hugo Doyle 


codec 
when joined to a piece of cypress 
will result in the one rotting the 
other. Worshippers at the shrine 
of Bacchus may differ as to the 
potency and merits of various 
spirituous beverages, but they are 
unanimous in denouncing the 
folly of mixing drinks. Strangely 
enough, the untold numbers of 
broken hearts and homes resulting 
from mixing religions in marriage 
have failed to produce a compar- 
able unanimity concerning the 
folly of mixed marriages. 


In spite of the frequent warn- 
ings of the Church against mixed 
marriages, they continue to take 
place, and while granted some 
apparently seem to turn out well, 
the vast majority are doomed to 
failure. Never in my twenty-seven 
years experience in the ministry, 
have I interviewed young people 
of different religious beliefs who 


In spite of frequent warnings 

against mixed marriages, they 

still take place, and while some 

apparently turn out well, the 

vast majority are doomed to 
failure. 


wanted to marry, without hearing | 
the same old refrain: “But, Father, 
our case is different. We have 
reached a complete understanding 
about religion. We have decided 
never to permit religion to inter- 
fere with our lives.” And my ans- 
wer is always the same: “Whether 
you like it nor not, religion will 
interfere with your life. It is too 
important, much too important, to 
be relegated to the background of 
life.” 

The proof that difference in re- 
ligion in marriage does interfere 
is demonstrated by the fact that 
it is in the upper brackets of causes 
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for separations and divorces today. 
Here are a few confirming statis- 
tics. The Reverend Robert Good, 
a Presbyterian Minister, addressing 
a church group in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, stated that “Mixed marriages 
ought to be avoided at all cost be- 
cause of the high rate of their fail- 
ure. Only six percent of the mar- 
riages in which the husband and 
wife were of the same faith ended 
in failures as compared to fifteen 
per cent in the case of mixed mar- 
riages.” 

-’ Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S. 
M., M.A., in his thesis entitled 
‘Leakage From a Catholic Parish 
asserts that in sixty-two per cent 
of the marriages leading to separ- 
ation, one party was Catholic and 
the other not.” 


Dr. Clifford Adams, director of 
the Marriage Counseling Service 
at Pennsylvania State College, 
School of Education, stated sev- 
eral years ago in an article in The 
Woman’s Home Companion, that 
“My records show that seventy per 
cent of mixed marriages now end 
in divorce or separation.” And Dr. 
Adams ought to know whereof he 
speaks, for he counsels over four 
thousand students a year! 


The famous and learned Rever- 
end John A. O’Brien, in an address 
delivered recently at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, reported that 
his personal investigations reveal- 
ed that six out of every ten Catho- 
lics who contract mixed marriages 


become lost to the faith. Only 
about four per cent of Catholic 
marriages end in separation he 
said, while fourteen per cent of 
mixed marriages, or 3% times as 
many terminate in this way. 


Dr. William J. Goode, Colum- 
bia University 
the last seven years in “a survey 
in depth” of the causes of divorces, 
and his conclusions carry this note- 
worthy sentence: “Mixed mar- 
riages break up more often than 
when husbands and wives are of 
the same faith.” 


On the score of security alone, 
it would seem, then, that the idea 
of a mixed marriage ought to be 
foreign to any worth-while Catho- 
lic. The sociologists are in agree- 
ment that that marriage has a bet- 
ter chance to succeed wherein the 
couple has the same religion, oc- 
cupational, educational und cul- 
tural background. When these dif- 
fer, the normal conflicts in any 
marriage are made more intense. 


Apart from real security, there 
is the important consideration of 
the danger of loss of faith on the 
part of the Cathohe party in any 
mixed marriage. Professor Murray 
H. Leiffer, sociologist at the 
Methodist Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute in Evanston, Illinois, made an 
exhaustive study of the outcome 
of interfaith marriages in a middle 
class, densely occupied commun- 
ity in a large American city and 
his findings were published in the 


sociologist, spent . 
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Christian Century, January 19, 
1949. One of the revealing facts 
set forth in the survey pointed up 
the rather apparent fact that the 
hazard of loss of faith is greater 
when the wife is non-Catholic. 
Dr. Leiffer and his associates noted 
that “of the 444 men who were 
involved in a Roman Catholic- 
Protestant marriage, 110 no longer 
had even a nominal connection 
with their old church and 124 had 
not attended church for a year. 
Of the 444 wives involved in such 
marriages, 60 claimed no church 
affiliation and 91 had not attend- 
ed church for a year.” 

Thus that “adjustment” spoken 
of so glibly by vacuous persons 
intent on a mixed marriage, simply 
results in this, that one or both of 
the partners desist from regular 
church attendance. For instance, 
here is a typical interview initiated 
by Dr. Leiffer and the all too 
typical replies. In this sample case, 
the husband had been a Catholic 
and the wife been Presbyterian: 

— Has your mixed marriage 
been a handicap? 

Wife: It has caused the only 
conflict we ever had. . . 

— How have you compromised? 

Wife: We haven’t. My husband 
has just given up his religion al- 
together. 

— Are you continuing to go to 
church? 

Wife: Oh yes. I and the children 
go to ‘the Baptist church on the 
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corner. I am not a member, but if 
our oldest girl decides to join, I 
may join with her. 


— What 
think of this? 

Wife: He doesn’t seem to care. 
He never says anything. 

I never hear the name Mark 
Twain mentioned without thinking 
of how tragic his union with Olivia 
L. Langdon really was — at least 
spiritually. Biographers of Mark 
Twain speak glowingly of the in- 
teresting romance between the 
famous author and Olivia Lang- 
don, a devout young lady reared 
in a Christian home by the love 
of Christian parents. She should 
have known of the writer’s antag- 
onism to Christianity, but I sup- 
pose, like many other persons in 
love, she thought “love conquers 


does your husband 


everything” and secretly cherished 
the hope that her husband might: 


be brought closer to faith by her 
words, her prayers and her ex- 
ample. 

At first these hopes seemed as 
if they might be fulfilled. Albert 
Biglow Paine records in his life 
story of Mark Twain that: “His 
natural kindness of heart, and es- 
pecially his love for his wife, in- 
clined him toward the teachings 
and customs of her Christian 
faith. . . It took very little persua- 
sion on his wife’s part to establish 
family prayers in their home, 
grace before meals, and the morn- 
ing reading of a Bible chapter.” 
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That was.in the ecstasy of their 
early married life. But soon he 
began to experience and express 
distaste. One day, as Paine recalls, 
he burst out with this protest: 
“Livy, you may keep this up if 
you want to, but I must ask you 
to excuse me from it. It is making 
me a hypocrite. I don’t believe in 
the Bible; it contradicts my rea- 
son. I can’t sit here and listen to 
it, letting you believe that I re- 
gard it, as you do, in the light of 
the Gospel, the Word of God.” 


The dreams of a happy union in 
the bosom of a Christian faith 
which Olivia Langdon may have 
cherished were dashed to pieces 
by that protest. As the years sped 
by and her husband achieved fame 
in the literary world, Olivia found 
herself overtly exposed to his skep- 
ticism and gradually her own faith 
began to waver. 


Years later, in the crushing sor- 
row of heavy bereavement, Mark 
Twain once sought to strengthen 
his wife with words: “Livy, if it 
comforts you to lean on the Chris- 
tian faith, do so.” But her answer 
was one of lost hope. “I can't,” 
she replied, “I haven’t any faith.” 


It is this very thing that the 
Catholic Church tries to eliminate 
by warning her children against 
mixed marriages. “So many of her 
children have been lost to her and 
to God in this manner,” says 
Father Meyer, - “that she never 
tolerates: a mixed marriage with- 
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out fearing lest the Catholic sub- 
ject may soon, in consequence of 
the marriage, become a prodigal 
spiritually and religiously. Her sad 
experience in the matter has made 
her justly suspicious and fearful.” 


The gifted St. Thomas boldly 
declares that “To love a person is 
to wish him well.” Certainly, no 
Catholic worthy of the name 
would be so selfish as to entertain 
the thought of marrying a non- 
Catholic if such a union was 
fraught with the danger of un- 
happiness to the other party. 


Our Sunday Visitor once em- 
phatically printed a statement of 
the Catholic Information Society 
under this large heading: “A 
WARNING FOR ALL NON- 
CATHOLICS: ‘Don’t ever permit 
yourselves, dear non-Catholic 
friends, to fall in love with ‘a 
Catholic; for love is unreasoning 
and lures its victims into thinking 
that they are exceptions to all 
rules and experiences... The 
Catholic Church does all in her 
power to discourage mixed mar- 
riages and permits them only with 
the greatest reluctance.” 


It is in the matter of the chil- 
dren born of mixed marriages that 
the Church is most seriously con- 
cerned. More children are lost to 
the Catholic faith through mixed 
marriages than there are children 
won to the faith through the mis- 
sion works of all Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the heathen lands. 
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“Experience bears me out,” notes 
Father John A. O’Brien, “in say- 
ing that nine out of ten mixed mar- 
riages are directly or indirectly dis- 
astrous for the Catholic party and 
the offspring of the marriage, and 
the distaster usually takes the 
shape of a serious weakening or 
the complete loss of the holy 
faith.” 
The Holy Name Journal, some 
years ago, presented these statistics 
which should shock those contem- 
plating a mixed marriage into a 
change of heart: 
- (A) In families where both par- 
ents are Catholics, only eight out 
of every hundred will forsake the 
practice of religion in later life. 


(B) In families where both the 

parents are of the same Protestant 
denomination, some thirty-two out 
of every hundred will be lost to 
the practice of that religion. 
- (C) In families where one par- 
ent is Catholic and the other non- 
Catholic, sixty-six out of every 
hundred will forsake the practice 
of religion later in life. 

Oh, yes, I know you will say, 
“But, Father, John or Mary is 
willing to sign the promises to 
bring the children up as Catho- 
lics.” Love makes people do queer 
things! 

Judson T. Lardis made studies 
of some 4,108 marriages of the 
parents of his students in his mar- 
riage lecture series at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Although his 
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study does not distinguish between 
valid and invalid mixed marriages, 
he found that no matter what 
form the pre-matrimonial promise 
took on the part of the non-Catho- 
lic partner concerning the Catho- 
lic education of the children in 
the Catholic religion, less than half 
of the children were brought up 
as Catholics. In most cases the 
children followed the faith of the 
mother resulting in the situation 
that approximately sixty-five per 
cent of the girls followed the faith 
of the mother. 


Among the fateful expressions 
used by man in this vale of tears, 
none is so treacherous as that used 
so universally by persons of dif- 
fering faiths who are in love and 
which runs like this: “We'll work 
out everything as we go along.” 
That has been a stumbling block 
on the road to happiness for more 
persons than anyone living could 
accurately calculate. 

I wish with all my heart that 
every one even remotely contem- 
plating a mixed marriage would 
get their local library to secure for 
their perusal the January, 1950 
issue of Mercury Magazine, and 
read therein the heart-rendering 
testimony of a victim of such a 
circumstance, as it was told by 
Alberta Williams. The article is 
entitled Our Catholic-Protestant 
Marriage, and tells the true story 
of a man named Larry, a Catholic, 
and Margaret, his non-Catholic 
wife. They had used that phrase: 
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“We'll work out everything,” for it 
seemed the perfect answer to ob- 
jections raised by the parents on 
both sides. After the children 
came, the problems increased, and 
and as Larry and Margaret, after 
some nineteen years of marriage, 
sat down to review their lives, 
both had to agree: “On no occa- 
sion had we worked out anything 
whatsoever. Our one attempt to 
handle religious differences with 
concessions on both sides had re- 
sulted in a miserable failure that 
nearly wrecked our marriage.” 

If you are one of those persons 
who cannot learn from the ex- 
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perience of others or who thinks 
love can surmount all difficulties, 
then blame no one but yourself if 
you get hurt in the process. Keep 
ever in the back of your mind the 
words of Thackeray that “Love 
makes fools of us all, big and 
little,” and resolve to be the out- 
standing exception. Avoid begin- 
nings. As soon as you become 
aware of religious differences in 
one to whom you are attracted, 
get out before that attraction 
grows into friendship and blossoms 
into affection. It is easier to uproot 
a twig than it is to uproot a full- 
grown tree. 


“It’s Ed’s way of trying to discourage shopping sprees” 
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He looks better when losing than 
most do when winning 


BEN HOGAN: Dave Warner 
Golfs Greatest Competitor 


‘Tuey say William Ben 
Hogan has at least 50 different 
gimmicks he 
‘employs to help him win go 

tournaments. This, of course, is 
in addition to the fight he al- 
ways give it with the golf club 
when he’s out there on the links. 

When Battling Ben checked 
into Oak Hill Country Club’s 
beautiful layout: in Rochester, * 
N.Y., for the 56th National 
Open this summer, he was ready 
for the match of wits. For golf, 
in case you haven't heard, is as 
much a mental game as it is 
physical. 

' “This is the easiest course I’ve 
ever seen for an Open,” said the 
grim, graying little man who 
has bagged four of these titles. 
“The rough is too short and the 
fairways too wide.” 

Those who know Hogan say 
he doesn’t always mean what he 
says. But Ben likes to shake up 
his fellow competitors. He 

) likes to set his rivals scrambling 
to try to correct the least little 
trouble, hopes they will be lull- 
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BEN HOGAN 


ed into thinking the course easy 
and therefore play careless golf. 

Sometimes the ruse’ works, 
sometimes it doesn’t. Cary Middle- 
coff, for one, didn’t buy Ben’s ma- 
larkey in this year’s Open. 


Middlecoff played some bad 
golf, taking a 7 on two holes, but 
turned in enough good golf to fin- 
ish as the champ. He finished with 
a 281, then sweated it out in the 
lockerroom where he heard that 
Hogan had missed a 36-inch putt 
on the 17th hole costing him a tie 
and a chance for a playoff. 


That miss will go down in golf 
history. It not only cost Hogan the 
Open but prevented him from be- 
coming the first golfer ever to win 
this major bauble five times. 


You can’t fault Hogan too much 
on that missed putt as easy as it 
might have looked. For he’s al- 
ready down in the books as one of 
golf’s greatest and has won enough 
major trophies to make his den 
look like Hogan’s Hardware Store. 

Those trophies didn’t get on 
Hogan’s mantle just for being a 
good fellow. Indeed, there are 
many in golf, both in the competi- 
tive field and in the gallery, who do 
like with icy manner 

aloofness. But they do respect 
him and keep coming soll to watch 
him. Hogan is no middle of the 
road man. You either have a loyal 
devotion to him or you hate him. 
And if P ow choose to hate him, 
Hogan shows no sign that he cares. 


All he knows is that golf and 
life has been an uphill battle for 
him. Even after he blew that eas 
putt, setting up the title for Mid- 
dlecoff, Ben was battling down the 
stretch, fighting all the way down 
the 18th hole trying desperately to 
put himself back into contention. 


He gambled off the tee and lost 
when his ball caught the rough 
more than 200 yards from the cup. 
The green now was an impossible 
target. Everyone knew it but 
Hogan. Who but a Hogen could 
have rallied from the double shock 
of a missed 36-inch putt and a 
drive into the rough on successive 
strokes? But he came back with a 
last-ditch effort to put him on the 
green from out of the rough. He 
needed to drop a 40-foot putt to 
tie Middlecoff, hoping to win a 
playoff. 

It seemed that even his enemies 
in the gallery hoped that he could 
drop the putt. He didn’t win the 
Open. But in losing he may have 
looked as great as in any he ever 
won. For he died fighting hard. 

That’s the way it’s always been 
with this 44-year-old from 
Texas who is nicknam “The 
Hawk” by fellow golf pros. 

The path to the was not 

for him, It was pe strewn 
with setbacks, disappointments and 
heartache. Perseverance, fierce de- 
termination and an iron will to win 
put Bantam Ben where he is today. 

As a youngster he and his broth- 
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er Royal used to sell papers in the 
downtown streets of Fort Worth. 
A friend dropped a hint that a 
bright, hard-working kid could 
make.more money carrying a golf 
bag for 18 holes than he could in 
several afternoons of hawking 
papers. 


Ben didn’t need to be told any- 
thing more. He became a caddy 
even though toting heavy bags was 
a chore for the puny-sized young- 
ster who was only 13. 

From the beginning he acquired 
the habit of watching the better 
players — how this one used his 
short irons, how that one took time 
lining up his putts, how still an- 
other got extra distance on _ his 
drives through use of the forward 
press. 

That those hours and days and 
even years of diligent study and 
work paid off is now common 
knowledge. Today despite his 
slight stature—five feet, eight inch- 
es and weighing no more than a 
140 pounds — Hogan is famed as 
one of golf's longer hitters. ~The 
answer lies in his control and what 
is perhaps the most _ perfectly 
grooved swing in the game. . 


The year 1929 was an important 
one in his life. Then, at the age 
of 17, he went to San Antonio for 
the Texas Open, in which tourna- 
ment he made his professional 
debut. 

Once embarked on his pro 
career, there was no holding Hogan 
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back. He persisted in his habit of 
constant practice. He’s recognized 
as the longest-practicing pro in the 
game even today. In _ getting 
ready for a tournament, he _ will 
concede himself nothing, will take 
nothing for granted. 


The long hours in the sun and 
practice have given him hardened 
wrists and forearms and put steel 
into his smoothly working hands. 


In practice Hogan is as much 
sought out by galleries as he is in 
the tournament. One day while 
he was tuning up for the recent 
Open, he decided to get off by 
himself and went off to an obscure 
practice tee far from the club 
proper. Somehow, as they always 
do when Ben is swinging, a gallery 
found him. 


Maybe the toughest fight Ben 
Hogan ever had never came off on 
a golf course. It happend this way: 


Ben was travelling home from 
the Phoenix Open in 1949 with his 
wife by automobile when an acci- 
dent occurred. A bus, travelling 
at high speed toward the Hogan 
car, turned into their lane to pass 
a slower-moving truck. Despite 
Hogan’s effort to avoid it, the in- 
evitable collision took place. 


In the moment of collision Ben’s 
thought was instinctively for his 
wife’s safety. Trying to shield her 
from flying glass, he threw his 
body across hers as the bus struck, 
thereby twisting himself out of the 
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path of the steering wheel. Al- 
most 90 minutes passed before an 
ambulance arrived. 

The medical bulletins would not 
venture to guess when Ben might 
be able to play golf oe His in- 
juries were diagnosed as a frac- 
tured pelvis and broken collarbone. 

Even non-golfers are familiar 
now with his great comeback 
story, how he patiently had 
to learn the game all over 
again in a sense, how he deter- 
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mined that he would not foresake 
the game because of those serious 
injuries. 

He now competes against the 
game’s best despite great physical . 
exertion resulting from that acci- 
dent. And he competes with a 
fierceness that marks him as the 
true champion. 


Like him or dislike him, Hogan 
is L pom window dressing for golf 
and sports. 


“That new kid in the block is completely destro 
the balance of power in this neighborhood!” 
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Life With My Mary 


Condensed from the book 


Ir was a damp night in June. 
The darkness was white with fog. 
| Mary and I were in the back seat 
| of an auto driven by a young doc- 
tor. We were on our way to a 
hospital in a city 
twenty miles dis* 
tant. Mary’s hour 
had come. 
Sometimes the 
fog was so thick 
that the head- 
lights seemed to 
strike a white 
wall. The 
drifting 
walled us in, 
pressing against 
the automobile 
windows. It was 
as if we were 
alone in a white 
world through 
which we floated 
The road ran in curves and hills, 
lifting us to unseen heights, lower- 
ing us to invisible depths, swinging 
i us right, swinging us left. The doc- 
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tor drove silently, and we rode in 
silence behind him. I was holding 
Mary’s hand. Sometimes it was 
limp in mine, and sometimes it 
squeezed hard as the pains came. 

We were drift- 
ing through the 
mist, crossing a 
bridge, when we 
saw lights in 
front of us, 
swinging, cir- 
cling, describing 
figure eights. 
The doctor slow- 
ed the car to a 
crawl, and _ stop- 
ped when head- 
lights picked out 
two Pennsylvania 
highway _patrol- 
men, trim. and 
erect in their uni- 
forms, holding 


flashlights. 


One of the two 


approached. He was young and 
slender. I could see the fresh boy- 
ish face under the wide-brimmed 
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hat, and the pistol in its holder on 
his hip. 

The doctor leaned out the win- 
dow of the car. “I’m a physician,” 
he said. “I’m taking a woman to 
the hospital.” 


The patrolman did not under- 
stand at first. His flashlight flick- 
ed into the back seat, paused for 
an instant on me, then illumined 
Mary’s face. “I’m a physician,” the 
doctor was repeating. “I’m taking 
this woman—.” 


“Oh,” said the patrolman sud- 
denly. “I beg your pardon.” He 
stepped back, touched his hat, 
waved us on, and called out, 
“Good luck.” The next morning, 
the newspapers said that road 
blocks had been thrown up around 
the area because of a bank rob- 
bery. 

The doctor went up the hospital 
steps ahead of us. I helped Mary 
to the front door and into the 
empty and echoing corridor, where 
a nurse, on night duty, kept vigil 
over the telephones. As we ap- 
proached, she was taking Mary’s 
name from the doctor, and jotting 
it down on an official-looking card. 


Soon Mary was seated in a 
wheel chair and was being taken 
along the dim corridor to an eleva- 
tor. I was alone. 


_ I assumed that I had been for- 
gotten.. After all, a husband is 
not important at such a moment. 
Presently, however, a nurse con- 


ducted me to another floor, into 
another dimly lit corridor. She 
pointed to a bench, and said, “You 


can wait here.” 


Again I was alone. 


I sat down in the semidarkness. 
I waited what seemed a very long 
time. Repeatedly, I resisted the 
temptation to look at my wrist 
watch. At last I could no longer 
restrain myself. I peered at the 
watch in the dim light. Fifteen 
minutes had passed. 

I held the watch to my ear. It 
was Preposterous though it 
seemed, I had been there only fif- 
teen minutes. 


To left and right, the corridor 
went away into the dusk. I could 
see the outlines of the doors of a 
few rooms. I wondered what would 
happen if I should tiptoe along the 
hall, peering right and left in 
search of my wife. I wondered 
whether Mary might hear me if 
I called softly. I wondered 
whether she might be calling for 
me. 

I waited. 

The hard wooden bench on 
which I sat was so placed that I 
faced another corridor that led to 

eat wide entrance doors. with 

ge windows. Against those win- 
dows, the fog pressed. It was gray, 
ghostly, motionless, impenetrable. 
It blotted out the sights and sounds 
of the night. 


I got up and opened one of the 
doors, into the mist. 
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I looked upward; I could see 
nothing. There was no moonlight, 
no starlight, no reflection of sky 
or drifting clouds. 


No breezes whispered; no night 
birds called; no crickets shrilled; 
no trees rustled. White death held 
the universe in thrall. There was 
nothing at all save that still pale 
emptiness. 

I was alone in an invisible uni- 
verse, as if I floated through a 
white void. 


Suddenly I thought, “What if 
Mary has called for me? What if 
she has sent a nurse to bring me 
to her, and I was not there?” 


In something like a slow panic, 
I went back through the door to 
my bench, shuffling my feet so that 
I might be heard if anyone had 
been searching for me. 


I sat down in the dim light, 
waiting, praying, staring at the 
mist pressing against the windows. 

I waited for many hours; and for 
some part of that time, a kind of 
intermittent horror was added to 
my constant anxiety. Every now 
and then I heard a long rising and 
descending moan which echoed 
sepulchrally along the corridor. 

Could that be Marry, I wonder- 
ed? Could that be her voice, deep- 
ened by pain and by the high hol- 
low tube of the corridor? It was a 
long time before I realized that I 
was merely hearing the loud and 


impolite yawning of some wakeful 


tient. 
Lave strangled him. 


At last, at eternal last, the first 


intimations of dawn began to ap- 
pear, changing the mist outside the 
windows from gray to white. I 
heard the purposeful tap-tapping 
of a woman’s heels. 


Peering along the corridor, I saw | 


a white uniform advancing toward 


me like a welcome specter. I sat up ~ 


tensely, waiting. 


The uniform approached. It 


reached me. It passed. Not a word 
was spoken. The nurse did not 
seem to notice me. 

I went limp. 

Then the figure suddenly stop- 
ped and turned, as if struck with 
an afterthought. I heard a voice 


saying, “Oh, by the way—your wife _ 


just had a beautiful baby daughter. 
Everything's all right.” And the 
nurse went on, receding from me, 
her heels tapping busily and ef- 
ficently. 

I uttered the most idiotic ques- 
tion of my lifetime. “Did she real- 
ly?” I called after the nurse, as if 
no such possibility ever had occur- 
red to me; as if the idea of becom- 
ing a father were perfectly prepos- 
terous. 

I have often wondered what that 
nurse thought. I have wondered if 


she said to herself, as she walked 


away from me, that she must have 
delivered the message to the wrong 
man—perhaps to some husband 


who had brought his wife to the ~ 


August ~ 
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hospital for an emergency appen- 
dectomy, and was idan 
the extraordinary tidings about a 
childbirth. 

I have wondered what the nurse 
thought; but there is no doubt 
about what I thought. I said to my- 
self that no nurse could be so 
casual about bringing news so 
earth-shaking, if she realized that 
to a man who has sat through the 
night in a hospital corridor she 
comes as an annunciatory angel 
direct from the throne of God. 

Well, of course, a nurse must be 
about her work. And of course, she 
grows accustomed to birth. People 
can grow accustomed to anything 
—even to the fact that out of the 
furnace of God’s love, and a man’s 
love, and a woman’s love, there 
has come forth, glowing with the 
fires of creation, a new human 
being: a creature who will hold the 
stars in his eyes, and embrace a 
thousand universes with his mind, 
and live and die—and then go on 
living as long as God shall live, for 


ever. 


A nurse can grow accustomed 
even to such prodigies. She can 
grow so accustomed to them that 
she can say offhandedly, without 
raising her voice and without brea- 
king her stride, that a child has 
been born. But I think that no man 
ever can get used to hearing that 
a child has been given to him and 
his wife. 

Even while I was uttering my 
imbecilic exclamation, “Has she 
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really?” the nurse was vanishing 
into another corridor, the tapping 
of her heels receding in the echo- 
ing distance. And there I sat, stun- 
ned by the thought that at last I 
was a father, and my wife a moth- 
er. 


Presently the doctor came to me 
with a great smile and a firm con- 
gratulatory handclasp. He led me 
to Mary’s room, and departed. 


I cannot remember what Mary 
and I said to each other, or wheth- 
er we said anything. Possibly I 
merely looked into her eyes, and 
she into mine, while we held hands 
in silence. 


After a while, the hospital’s ob- 
stetrician came in, beaming. In 
multisyllabled words, he said some- 
thing about a nerve in the baby’s 
head having been pinched with 
forceps, so that one eye wouldn’t 
close. But it would close soon, he 
assured us cheerily. 


Then, after some more technical 
talk, he went away, leaving us 
wondering what he had been try- 
ing to tell us. 


We stopped wondering when a 
nurse came into the room with our 
daughter. We understood then 
why the obstetrician had tried to 
prepare us for a shock. The child 
was yellow with jaundice; one eye 
was closed in a pirate scowl; the 
other, wide open, glared accusing- 

at us. Black hair stuck up all 
over the oddly shaped little head. 


: 
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Mary and I stared speechlessly 
at the apparition. Finally I said 
weakly to the nurse, “Are you sure 
this is the right baby?” 

The nurse, smiling broadly, said 
she was sure, and went away with 
the little one. Mary and I stared 
at each other. The obstetrician, 
perhaps curious to know whether 
we had survived the shock, came 
in again, rubbing his hands, grin- 
ning happily, and asking how we 
liked the baby. 


We informed him that “it” was 
.one of the ugliest creatures we 
had. ever laid eyes on. He drew 
himself up in injured dignity. 

“TIL have you know,” he said 
sternly, “that I deliver only beauti- 
ful babies.” Then he chuckled, and 
said, “The jaundice will go away. 
The eye will close. The head will 
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w nice and round, You'll see— 
she'll be a lovely baby.” 

We had our doubts. We were 
entirely prepared to love the. 
ugliest ag on earth. We were 
happy to the parents of the 
ugliest baby. We wouldn’t have 
traded our ugly baby for all the 
beautiful babies on earth. We 
were prepared to take issue with 
anybody who dared agree with us 
that our ugly baby was not beauti- 
ful. 


But as it turned out, she did 
grow to be a lovely baby. The ob- 
stetrician had been telling the 
truth. In a few weeks, our daugh- 
ter was adorable, as he had prom- 
ised. But it wouldn’t have made 
any difference if he had _ been 
wrong. We hadn’t been hoping and 
praying for a beautiful baby, but 
only for a real live baby. 


According to the U.S. Treasury Department text-book on 
thrift: “One hundred average men start their productive life at 
the age of 25. At 65, one is wealthy; 4 are well-to-do; 95 are not 
self-supporting; 36 have died. At 73, 33 of the 100 are still living 
and of these, 3 are entirely self-supporting.”—Information. 


Before or After? 


Two small boys sharing the same room.in a hospital were 


discussing their experiences. 


“Are you a medical or a surgical case?” asked the first. 


youngster. 


“What do you mean?” the other asked in return. 
The inquisitor looked scornfully at his fellow patient. 


sick after you came?”—Mrs. 


“Were you sick when you got here? Or did they make you 
Ernest Miller in The Sign. 


| 
| | 
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They’re not much different from you—simply 
normal boys without hearing 


Have you ever seen boys who 
talk on their fingers? Have you 
ever seen fellows who had to read 
your lips to understand what you 
say? Have you talked to boys 
whose voices were harsh and stri- 
dent and sometimes not under- 
standable? Most likely they were 
deaf boys, who have been deaf 
since birth or thereabouts, and 
have never been able to hear nor- 
mally as you do. 


Several years ago I was a teacher 
at a school for the deaf and learned 
a lot about these guys at first hand. 
Would you like to know more 
about them? Pull up your chair 
and get an ear full. 


In general they’re not much dif- 
ferent from you. We always con- 
sidered them normal boys without 
hearing. They like and dislike the 
same things as you do. They're 
nuts about Bae EB hot rods, 
sports, comic books, and bubble 
o They also tease the girls and 
g home every stray dog they 
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can find. When it’s time to study, 
clean their rooms, or go to bed, 
youll find them dragging their 
feet. Know anybody like that? 


The deaf must save their souls 
like anyone else. In church they 
sit through a regular sermon with- 
out getting a word. The priest is 
ane too far away for lip read- 
ing and talks too fast for the ordi- 
nary deaf fellow. Many say their 
rosaries during the sermon; others 
just dream. The music, whether it 
is plain chant by the village choir 
or Perosi’s Mass by the Sistine 
Choir, all goes over their heads. 
Some of the boys do say, however, 
that they hear some of the organ 
music. 

As required by church law, they 
must know a certain amount of 
catechism to receive their First 
Holy Communion or to be con- 
firmed. The teacher in charge of 
the Catholic students directs the 
study and gives a written examina- 
tion which she shows to the priest. 
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The big stumbling block is go- 
ing to confession. Here’s the way 
it’s done. A paper is prepared list- 
ing the possible sins against the 10 
commandments, the laws of the 
church, and the 7 capital sins. The 
list is mimeographed and the boys 
use it to examine their consciences. 
Sins committed are checked. When 
they go to confession they slip the 
paper through a slot to the priest 
who turns on the light and reads 
the confession. He then writes 
the penance and a sermon on the 
back of the paper before giving ab- 
solution. When they retum to 
their seats, they read the sermon 
and the penance. The paper is 
then destroyed to preserve the seal 
of confession. 

Groups of Catholic teachers give 
instructions in Christian Doctrine 
after Mass in the church basement 
on regular Sundays. They also 
help out with the First Communion 
and Confirmation classes every 
year. 
So practicing their religion is a 
little harder, but they aks the 
necessary adjustments. 

About the only thing they envy 
you for is your ability to whistle— 
deaf boys never seem to learn to 
whistle. A simple thing to you, 
but how they wish they could. 

In school they are taught lip 
reading and speech. After learn- 
ing a few rules for lip reading, 
they practice watching the lips of 
others and their own in a mirror. 


Some become very good at it and 
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can understand almost everything 
you say. 

Speech is learned by practicin 
the mouth an 
then feeling the vibrations in the 
cheek, head and jaw. The teacher 
tells them when they have spoken 
the syllable or word correctly. 
Then they try to remember the 
feeling they had; not the sound 
they made. Sound means nothing. 
With no ear to guide them they do 
not have speech as pure as yours, 
but they sure try hard. . 

When you learned to talk you 
merely imitated the speech of your 
parents or those around you. After 
mastering Ga-Ga and Ma-Ma, you 
soon went on to harder things, all 
with the help of your ears. 


Maybe your mother wishes 


sometimes she could turn off that - 


steady stream of Yak-i-Yak, but the 
deaf boys do not learn baby talk 
until they reach the first grade. 

Some of the fellows with a little 
hearing make use of powerful hear- 
ing aids which the school has in 
the classroom, the teacher talking 
to them over a microphone. This 
has been found to be very helpful 
in learning to talk. 

In some classes, as well as on 
the playground, the deaf students 
talk on their fingers. This is their 
mother tongue—the one they fall 
back on for everything. It is com- 
mon to see deaf boys finger spell- 
ing while they read—they say it 
helps them to remember better. 


j 
{ 
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There are two to oo lan- 
uage—finger spelling and signs. 
The fin - spelling alphabet can 
be found in any dictionary. You 
an say any word just by spelling 
jit out. You can guess from this 
that the deaf are good spellers; 
they are spelling all the time. The 
signs, which represent some move- 
ment or characteristic of an object, 
must be learned as you go along. 
Many of the signs are humorous 
and learning them is a lot of fun. 
Because there are no signs for 
some words, they have to be spell- 
‘ed out. An ordinary sentence 
‘would be about half signs and half 
finger spelling. 

Furthermore, the key to the sign 
language is the facial expression. 
The same sign may be used for 
the negative and the positive idea 
as long as the expression changes. 
You say “like” by sort of grasping 

our shirt at the chest with a sunny 
ace. “Don’t like” is the same only 
with a sour expression. That is 
why you may have thought of the 


deaf as “face makers.” 


If you live with these fellows for 

a few weeks, you'll find yourself 
talking on your fingers in no time 
at all. You won't have much to say 
if you don’t. Although it’s a little 
hard to get used to seeing words 
spelled, and at first you have to 
me and sound the words to your- 
before you recognize it, in a 


short while you're one of the boys. 
They will - to teach you 
what you dont know and are 
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quick to catch the speed with 
which you can talk—it is a long 
time before you can talk as fast as 
they can, maybe never. 


They have a harder time learn- 
ing to read, so the comic books 
really get a work-out. Their school- 
ing continues through 4 years of 
high school in practically the same 
subjects you struggle with. 

During the last two years of 

high school vocational subjects are 
te priority unless the boy is 
eaded for college and some of 
them are. become teachers 
of the deaf, draftsmen, medical 
technologists — anything except 
where hearing is a must. 

Their sports program is har 
any different of 
school. They have football, bas- 
ketball, track, and baseball plus 
intramural sports. How do th 
get along with no hearing? It’s 
easy. The football quarterback 
calls the signals on his fingers in 
the huddle, but after they line up 
they play like any other team. You 
could watch a deaf team play for 
a quarter without knowing it. 


Their cheerleaders direct yells in 
the same way except she spells out 
the cheer they are going to give on 
her fingers and makes a hand sig- 
nal for them to start. They try to 
keep together and yell their lungs 
out even though the team can't 
hear a word. What does it sound 
like? Well, I must admit the “rah- 
rah-rah” sounded more like “boof- 


a 
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boof-boof” but -who cares? No- 
body can hear it anyway. 

When the captain wants to call 
time ‘out he signals the referee by 
making a “T” on his fingers—a pre- 
arranged signal, 

In basketball nothing need be 
heard except the buzzer or gong 
announcing the beginning and end 
of the periods. They don't yell, 
“Hey, throw me the ball.” They 
just wave their hands when they 
get in the clear. 

In track they seldom hear the 
starting gun but instead watch for 
the puff of smoke. Not more than 
a tenth of a second is lost, if any. 

To play a good game of baseball 
you hardly need to hear more than 
the initial cry of “Play Ball,” but 
when it comes to signal posses. | 
the deaf can run circles aroun 
you. They'll know you're going to 
throw.a curve before you start your 
wind-up. .And don’t try to steal 
second on them. The second base- 
man probably has the ball anyway. 

Deaf boys, and girls as well, 
love movies and TV even though 
they never hear the words nor the 
music. Try watching TV sometime 
with the sound off. Not very inter- 
esting, is it? But those in the 
silent world never seem to miss 
it. If you ever saw them describe 
an action picture like a war pic- 
ture, a sports picture, or a western, 
you'd be amazed at how little of 
the plot or meaning they actually 
missed. 


With their hands, fingers, and 


temp 
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facial expressions and an obcasion- 
al “pow-wow,” they can describe 
a war e so vividly you're 
to duck. Dog fights in 
the air, machine guns spitting bul- 
lets, cannon laying down a bar- 
rage—it’s all so clear on the fingers. 


When school is not in session, 
they have parties, dances, games, 
and the like in which the girls par- 
ticipate. Many of the girls and 
some of the boys dance very well. 
I've danced with a lot of them, 
and my feet were no more stepped. 
on than at any Junior Prom. How- 
ever, once in a while a deaf couple 
will decide to cut the rug with a 
jitter-bug routine just about the 
time the orchestra is playing a 
dreamy waltz. It makes the hear- 
ing people on the sidelines realize 
that most of the dancers are deaf, | 
In spite of what is said about the 
deaf hearing music by vibration, 
my students told me they could 
feel nothing and had no idea of 
the music unless they watched the 
orchestra. 

At the parties th lay games, 
sit back talk, cut 
up, like adolescents the world over. 

ey can also guzzle their share 
of pop and choke down their quota 
of hot dogs. There are no restric- 
tions there. 

They love their hot rods as 
much as the next kid. One of the 
boys in my class kept an old clunk- 
er running winter and summer. He 
overhauled this fugitive 


a junk yard every week-end. 
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He could lay his hand on the fen- 
der of a running car and tell which 
plug was not firing. He could do 
anything with a car that I thought 
required sensitive ears just as easy 
as anyone else. But he never used 
his horn; he was just extra careful. 


There was a Boy Scout troop at 
the school, and the boys never 
missed a yt, Meg they could 
help it. No deaf boy to my know- 
ledge has become an Eagle Scout, 
but many are in the merit badge 
stage. When they feel they might 
“goof-up” one activity because of 
lack of hearing, they merely substi- 
tute. They love the woods and 
camping. In the spring and fall 
the troop took regular overnight 
hikes with the Scoutmaster to a 
nearby camp. They had their fill 
of fishing, boating, swimming, and 
was the only thing they proba 
missed. And they 
with as many frogs and dead 
snakes in their pockets as any other 
bunch of kids. They were on hand 
for parades, too — sometimes with 
their rhythm band. 

Another activity the boys go for 
is Dramatics. It is hard for them 
to follow a regular written play 
and to memorize the long lines on 
their fingers. Instead they act out 
the parts in pantomime for which 
they have a natural gift. No one 
sitting in the audience is ever at 
a loss as to what the play is about 
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‘same as the normal boy. Most of 
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when these fellows strut their stuff. 
It makes one realize how little he 
has to hear to really understand. 
What they like is slapstick comedy, 
and can they ever be funny! 

Of course there are good boys 
and boys not so good among them; 
smart ones and dull ones; hand- 
some ones and ones that would 
stop an 8-day clock. The only 
thing really pine for is a 
closer relationship with their par- 
ents. Being away from home so 
much, they naturally miss the give 
and take of family life and the 
affection of parents and brothers 
and sisters. The families say they 
feel apart from the boys because 
of the hard time they have talking 
to them. So it probably can’t be 


helped. 
A was once made at the 
school to find out how the fellows 


felt about being deaf. You would 
think that their first wish would 
be to have the miracle of perfect 
hearing happen to them, but prac- 
tically all of them said they'd rath- 
er be deaf. More fun, they felt. 
In spite of the problems they 
face, they are and do, 
make their way in the world the 


them finish high school, get jobs, 
marry, build homes, raise families, 
good citizens. 

So if by chance you see or meet 
a deaf boy in your wanderings, 
don’t feel sorry for him. Just say 
to yourself, “there’s a that's 
having as good a time as I am.” - 


Ne 


Satisfactory as you 


) How To Get 


Up In 
The World 


Raymond A. Schoeder 


Air you happy? Are you suc- 
cessful? Is your prgoress in life as 
think it should 
be? Oh, it isn’t! Then you, too, 
must be finding it tough to get up 
in the. world! Every morning... 
and every morning. 


Chances are it’s your bed that's 
holding you down. Beds, you will 
remember, are those soft, springy, 
comfy things most of us can’t seem 
to get into at night and can’t get 
out of in the morning. 


In our own family circle we have 


sleep” affliction for 
as far back 


minutes 
years ... or at 


. @S we care to remember. We fin- 
.ally decided to stop and analyze 


the situation to determine if we 
eouldn’t come up with somethin 

enlightening—or perhaps we should 
say, awakening! You may find our 


conclusions useful, or you can take 
them lying down . . . as you wish. 


To begin with, we decided, be- 
fore you can find it easy to get up 
in the morning you must first of 
all want to get out of bed. This 
was a toughie. Why in the world 
should any sane normal person 
want to leave the comfort of warm 
sheets and blankets to get out and 
face the day’s problems? 

Well, for example, you might 
jump out of bed with ae reso- 

te glint in your eyes, thinking, 
“Today is the day I’m going to 


_that lousy foreman where to go.” 


Later, when you face the foreman, 
you can change your mind and 
postpone the showdown until to- 
morrow. But at least your deter- 
mination helped you get out of bed 
one morning. 


Some special entertainment for 


| 
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the evenin make you 
anxious to Some- 
thing new for the home, or the 
car, or yourself could prove an in- 
ducement to be and earning 
your daily stipend. No doubt there 
are other le suggestions along 
this line but chances are they 
wouldn’t work either. 


Friday morning is an exception, 
newbies. Friday is pay-day for the 
average American worker ... 
just in time, tool 

There is another thought (and a 
horrible one it is) to induce even 
the most reluctant to get out and 
to work. It is the plain fact that 
if we don’t work we don’t eat. But 


rhaps it isn’t n to be so 

rutally frank since the average 
wage slave (we read, somewhere) 
loves his work. 


Wanting to get out of bed seems 
to be one thing; doing the actual 
deed is quite another. But here 
again a number of ruses and ma- 
neuvers can be employed to good 
advantage. Try giving friend wife 
a friendly jab in the ribs and whis- 
per: “Come on, honey. It’s time 
to get up.” Sometimes it works. 
In her half-awake stupor she rolls 
out, gropes for her dressing gown 
and staggers to the kitchen to make 
breakfast. Friend husband can 
now sprawl out for another 15 min- 
utes of shut-eye. 


A word of caution, though. The 
awakening may be rough and sud- 
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den. When the wife realizes sho 
has been duped she may march. 
into the bedroom with her favorite 


skillet and clunk where it will 
do the most 
On the average though, you may 


try this at least once a week. Tho 
other mornings (Friday excepted) 
you may have to adopt a different 
strategy. You can plead a head- 
ache, es lly the morning after 
bowling night; shell understand. 
Or you can try the dead tired rou- 
tine. When the alarm rings, pre- 
tend you're so tired (with one eye 
open) you don’t hear it, and she 
will probably take the initiative. 


Another old favorite consists of 
getting out of bed to a sitting posi- 
tion which encourages the wife to 
do likewise. You engage in a series 
of grunts and groans and yawns, 
until she has disappeared into the 
kitchen. All of which is good for 
another ten to fifteen minutes be- 
tween the covers. 


But again, when she discovers 
your treachery you're in for a blow. 

Then there is the old getting-up 
method of turning the clock ahead 
15 or 20 minutes. Without reveal- 
ing it to the wife, of course. Then, 
while she’s getting breakfast, you 
can really relish those last precious 
moments on the pillow, knowing 
you still have plenty of time to 
get to your job. The main: diffi- 
culty is, when the wife gets wise, 
she won't up either, knowing 
that the clock is fast with the re- 
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sult both of fall asleep a, 

Setting the clock ahead doesn’t 
seem to make the chore any easier 
either. Our ancestors, it seems, 
had no trouble getting out at five 
in the morning but they retired at 
ight in the evening. They had 
no TV! We can be grateful we 
didn’t live in their day . . . be- 
cause most of them have passed on. 

But to get back to our subject. 
There just don’t seem to be any 
hard and fast rules on how to get 
up in the world. Of course the 
ideal husband and father would re- 
act to the alarm clock something 
like this: 

When the monster rings, pry 
your eyes open if you can, smile, 
and thank the Lord for another 
day. Being careful not to disrupt 
the little woman’s snoring, ease 
yourself out of bed and be careful 


not to yell too loud when your. 
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bare feet hit the cold floor. Go 
through a couple of quick exercis- 
es to get the blood circula ting, 
dress, and make your own break- 
fast, or go without if you're the 
type. Slip quietly out of the 
house and let the little woman en- 
joy her beauty sleep; she'll be so 
grateful. 
That’s what the ideal husband 
would do. But who wants to be 
an ideal husband? 


But there is one bright side to 
this gloomy picture. For real satis- 
faction set the alarm for the same 
time on Saturday morning, or any 
—s when you don’t have to 
report for work. Then shut the 
blamed thing off, thumb your nose 
at it, and go back to sleep. 


All of which leaves us with one 


definite conclusion. About the best 


way for a man to get up in the 
world is to get the wife up first. 


Prayer for Children - 


O HEAVENLY Father, I commend my children unto Thee. Be 
Thou their God and Father; and mercifully supply whatever is want- 
ing in me through frailty or negligence. Strengthen them to over- 
come the corruptions of the world, to resist all solicitations to evil, 
whether from within or without; and deliver them from the snares 
‘of the enemy. Pour Thy grace into their hearts, and confirm and 
multiply in them the gifts of Thy Holy Spirit, that they may daily 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
so, faithfully serving thee here, may come to rejoice in Thy pres- 


ence hereafter. 
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Parents” 


I’m from a Catholic home and 
that’s why I’m asking your help 
and advice with my problem. My 
parents don’t want my sister and 
me to go out on dates. We are 
twenty and twenty-two years of 
age and up until last night we had 
never gone with any boys. (We 
slipped out last night without let- 
ting my parents know.) Yet my 
parents know the boys and like 
them. We asked their permission 
to go with these boys; they didn’t 
let us go so we slipped off and they 
don’t know as yet. What would 
you tell me to do? Should we keep 
on going out without our parents 
knowing itP Or should we try to 
make them see that we are of age 
and want to go out once in a 
while? 


B EFORE answering your let- 
ter — and another one by Miss 
Seventeen which presents even 
greater problems and which I 
hope to answer in our next col- 
umn — I want to preface my re- 
marks by a brief explanation. 

As a Good Shepherd Sister I 
have dealt personally with hun- 
dreds of young girls who have be- 
come involved in various kinds of 
trouble. Most of these difficulties 
could have been obviated had the 


Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic 


proper help and guidance been 
given at the right time. Hence this 
column was devoted to the prob- 
lems of the parents which become, 
ultimately, the problems of teen- 
agers. Perhaps by answering in 
this column a few of the queries 
directed to me by younger people, 
I can help parents understand how 
difficult they sometimes make it 
for their children to be good. 


Obviously, young women of 
twenty and twenty-two are old 
enough to leave home and estab- 
lish their own residence. That you 
should feel a desire for marriage 
and for your own home and hus- 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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band is merely an indication of 
a perfectly normal and desirable 
maturity. 

For some reason your parents 
are afraid to allow you an inde- 
pendence which really stems from 
God's plan for adults. You won- 
der why. 

Many reasons might be ad- 
vanced for their reluctance. We 
may consider a couple. But at all 
times let us remember that pri- 
marily your parents want what is 
good for you. They may be mis- 
taken in their methods of select- 
ing that good, but basically they 
are trying to protect both of you 
as best they know how. 

‘Your parents have come from 
another country and have been 
reared in a_ different culture. 
Marriages are still frequently ar- 
ranged by relatives, I believe, in 
their own country. Perhaps they 
themselves never spoke to each 
other alone before their _ bridal 
day. Naturally, then, they would 
fear our American customs where 
so much freedom is permitted our 
young people. Since your parents 
live in America now, and since 
their children have been born and 
reared in this country, they will 
have to adapt themselves to our 
practices. But let us remember 
that changes in tradition and cul- 
ture are difficult to make. Hence, 
do try to be sympathetic with 
your parents’ viewpoint, even 
though you have to differ from it. 
We simply don’t arrange mar- 
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riages in America and if you want 
a husband you generally have to 
go out and get one. 

Perhaps, looking at this from 
another angle, your parents have 
suffered or become intimately 
acquainted with some girl's pain- 
ful experience on her first date 
and, loving you as they do, they 
may have developed an over-pro- 
tective attitude. Since they allow 
you to go out only to town on 
errands, this possibility should be 
explored. Undoubtedly crimes 
against young girls have been per- 
petrated on dates — but it is not 
therefore reasonable to stop all 
dating. Provided the boys who in- 
vite you live around your district, 
are known both to your parents 
and yourselves, and have a good 
reputation, no particular risk is in- 
volved on a date. Temptations, of 
course, there will always be. These 
should be foreseen so that girls 
may bring along the necessary 
precautions of modesty and re- 
straint. And, of course, you can 
save yourself a lot of trouble by 
not indulging in practices which 
may become occasions of sin such 
as drinking on a date and parking. 

You and your sister have de- 
cided you want dates. How is this 
to be managed? 

Whatever you do, don’t sneak. 
As you say, “We can’t enjoy our- 
selves slipping out, and it hurts 
us to lie to them.” Dating should 
never be shrouded in an atmos- 
phere of secrecy. The “sneaking 
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out” technique invites disaster. It 
is imperative that you step out in 
an open atmosphere, and return 
home in the same way. 


But your parents won't give 
their permission. 

You will have to discuss this 
entire situation openly with them. 
The facts are that you are old 
enough to date, you want to select 
a marriage partner, and dating is 
the American way of finding a 
mate. Courtships entered into from 
this angle have the blessing and 
the approval of the Catholic 
Church. Hence you are doing 
nothing wrong. And, since you 
are of age, you are no longer 
legally bound to obey your par- 
ents’ over-protective prescriptions. 
Therefore, if they will not give 
permission, you can go ahead with- 
out it. 

By forbidding their children to 
have any dates, American parents 
take a foolish stand. They practi- 
cally force their children to sneak 
in order to do what is only nat- 
ural. Sneaking and deceit cloud 
the date with unhealthy secrecy 
which is conducive to sin. 

Supposing your parents make 
such a scene that no boy cares to 
call for you. Then perhaps you 
and your sister could leave your 
home openly, walk into town, and 
meet your boy-friends at a repu- 
table place there. 

Again, parents should encour- 
age their children to meet their 
dates at home, and to spend after- 
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noons there occasionally. Parents 
who frown on boys calling oa 
daughter only force their girls to 
meet boys in places less whole 
some than home. 

It may be that your priest could 
talk to your parents, helping them 
understand our American method 
of marriage preparation. Why 
don’t you ask him? 

You need some advice on dat- 
ing since you are just beginning it 
in your twenties. 

It is customary for boys and 
girls to go out in groups during — 
their Junior High School years. 
Thus they get a general idea of 
what to expect in and from the 
opposite sex, and of general social 
behavior. As boys and girls ad- 
vance into their Junior and Sen- 
ior years in High School, they are 
inclined to pair off on dates. This 
is an experimental period when. 
each boy and girl may try to get. 
as many dates with different part- 
ners as possible. And this experi- 
ence is advisable before one sel- 
ects a mate for life. The more 
boys a girl knows before she 
settles for a particular one, the bet- 
ter chance she has of choosing 
that one most interested in her 
future happiness. The last stage 
of preparation for marriage is en- 
gagement with its obligation of go- 
ing steady (and going steady be- 
fore engagement is not recom- 
mended.) 

All of this preparation for mar- 
riage you have missed. Conse-- 


perience before you say “Yes” to 


. amy particular individual. Mean- 


time, may you enjoy all your 
dates, may you always remember 
that God is the third partner, and 
may you find the Right Man in 
the end. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by O. A. BATTISTA 


keep it a secret. 


up. 


appreciate them. 
*Registered, U. 8. Patent Office. 


Two people who are really in love with each other can’t 


When money talks nowadays you can’t accuse it of repeating ~ 


When a woman gets a lot of housework done nowadays, 
the chances are the television set is on the blink. 


You know a man is still very much in love with his wife 
if he brags about how pretty she is even at breakfast. 
* 


It’s an honest man who will go through a dozen snapshots . 
of himself without feeling the urge to tear at least one of them 


Time and place are most important in bringing up a child, 
especially the time and place to apply the palm of one’s hand. 
& 


Staying at home becomes the most enjoyable experience 
of all when you turn down ten invitations to do it. 
* 


About the only time you can’t talk too much around the 
house is when it comes to telling your loved ones how much you 
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first. young man who invites you 
out is the most wonderful boy in 
the world, and you may jump 
into a marriage you will live to 
regret. Both you and your sister 
need at least a year of dating ex- 
itself. 
* 
* * 


YOUR TEEN-AGE DAUGHTER 


{Reprinted from The Magnificat _ G. M. Kakacek 


A teen-age girl is a child with 
the mysterious mind of a woman, 
and a contradiction of both. 


She either radiates from Cloud 
No. 7 or is in the depths of des- 
pair, usually when the phone 
hasn’t rung for a full thirty min- 
utes. She scrubs her face so hard 
it squeaks with cleanliness, but 
the dust curls under her bed are 
thick enough to stuff a mattress. 
She eats only a piece of toast for 
breakfast because she must watch 
her weight, but her favorite snack 
is a cheeseburger, buried under 
french fries, with a double malted 
milk to help it down. 


When you are concentrating on 
the income tax report or the bank 
statement, your daughter chooses 
that precise moment to prove that 
her tongue is hinged in the mid- 
dle. But when great-aunt Martha 
comes for a visit, she is struck 
dumb, and Aunt Martha sympa- 
thetically offers to finance an ex- 
amination by a good speech thera- 
pist. The teen-ager loves to be 
sophisticated and wears eyebrow 
pencil and long dangling earrings 
to the breakfast table, serene in 


the knowledge that no one is 
aware that her bare pink toes are 
caressing the cool surface of the 
linoleum floor. She can recite the 
song hits from number one to ten, 
but stares at you in pained dis- 
belief if you suggest she should 
memorize half a dozen important 
historical dates. She sincerely be- 
lieves that all high schools were 
instituted as a meeting place for 
the gang to have “kicks.” 


You are prepared to succumb 
to that ulcer, when it happens! 
It is no earth-shaking event but 
the tightness around the heart 
dissolves. It is always a most un- 
expected little thing. Like the day 
she brought home the stray 
puppy. Or it might have happen- 
ed one night when you made the 
ritualistic rounds, tucking in one 
youngster and then another. You 
came to her bed, and as you 
straightened the pillow, she turn- 
ed in her sleep, and said, quite 
clearly, “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God . . .” and the hand that she 
flung up over her head, clutched 
her Rosary beads. Or perhaps it 
was the other day when she held 
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the neighbor's brand new baby in said, “Isn't God wonderful!” And 
her arms. Fascinated by the per- you had to agree, for you knew 
fection of the tiny fingers and that God is still in His heaven and 
toes, she looked up at you with the teen-ager is right for this 
amazement at the miracle and world. 


Parents Cause of Juvenile Delinquency 


If you have children, teach them to obey God and yourself, 
and you will have no trouble with them. 

The greatest, the strongest and the most permanent formation’ 
the child gets, he gets in the home. The parent must have author- 
ity in the home. Authority implies obedience on the part of the 
child, and this is the secret to the cure of juvenile delinquency. 

If the child can triumph against the parents, he will challenge 
all social authority. 

Of the Ten Commandments that God gave to man, the first 
of the ones that deal with men is “Honor thy father and thy 
mother that you may live a long life the Lord the God will give 
thee.” ; 

The good man acts from a good principle, the bad one from 
a bad principle, and the weak one from a weak principle. : 

Principles are in a way a form of habit and we have to de-- 
velop habits which are good, and these habits we learn at an early 
age in the home. 

Juvenile delinquency is growing in the United States and in 
Canada. It is growing like a snowball and getting bigger and 
bigger and many people are offering different remedies for the 
situation. Some say put them in the army, put them in reform 
schools, put them in jail. 

Half the people in Canada’s penitentiaries range in age from 
16 to 24. Something should be done before they reach this stage. 
Something should be done in the home. 

The question is not “what” is the cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. The question is “who” is its cause? The answer to that 
is: the parent. 

If obedience is in the home, the problem is solved. It is like 
the keystone of a building. If you put it in the right corner of 
the building, the rest will fall in line. So it is with juvenile delin- 
quency.—Rev. James Farrell, S.J. 


NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Crusade, Maryknoll Sisters, J. 
J}. Crawley, 37 W. 47th St., New 
York 36. $6.00. 


Reviewers seldom rave about 
books — they see too many — but 
this is one book even a reviewer 
would “go crazy” about. To des- 
cribe this book plan, or assembly 
of booklets, in cold and objective 
print will require self-control. 


CRUSADE is the story of the 
Bible retold for Catholic children 
(and, speaking for adults, this 
grown-up loves the writing and 
format.) It is comprised of a ser- 
ies of twenty booklets printed on 
excellent paper in first-rate type 
setting with exquisitely glowing 
art work and good photographic 
illustrations. Each booklet costs 
thirty-five cents, and the binders 
for Series I and II cost one dollar 
each. The subscriber may pay ten 
eents for the first booklet, put in 
an order, and then pay as the 
booklets arrive on a monthly basis. 
Or he may send six dollars at 
once and receive two beautifully 
bound volumes of twenty booklets. 


CRUSADE bears the Imprima- 
tur of Cardinal Spellman and is 
enriched by the blessing of Pope 
Pius XII. 


To give the most wonderful 
story in the world to Catholic 
children in the most wonderful 
way, buy CRUSADE. The glow- 
ing art work, the simple words, the 
effective presentation, the careful 
plan, the simplified maps are too 
exquisite to be believed; they 
must be seen. Every page of every 
booklet is a picture. The entire 
Bible story is presented as the 
perfectly marvellous adventure 
that it is. 

You and Your Children, edited 
by E. S. Geissler, Fides Publishers 
Association, Chicago, __ Illinois. 
$2.95. 

A series of Family Readers has 
been planned by Fides and in- 
augurated with this first book. 
Our Sunday Visitor readers will 
recognize the material, most of 
which appeared in O.S.V. during 
the past year. A group of seven 
writers have collaborated in pro- 
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ducing the different sections of 
You and Your Children. 


Sometimes it seems that so 
many books for parents are pub- 
lished that any more would be 
waste material. And yet, those 
working intimately with parents 
are presented with the very ques- 
tions and problems so efficiently 
handled by these writers. Con- 
cerned and worried parents may 
locate some of the answers in this 


simple, yet charming, little book. 


The Fisherman’s Ring, Teri 
Martini, St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey. $2.00. 


That this life of Pope Pius X 
was made a selection of the Catho- 
lic Children’s Book Club speaks 
volumes for the book itself. Writ- 
ten and illustrated for boys and 
girls, the book begins with Joseph 
Sarto’s boyhood in Riese when he 
borrowed a friend’s shoes to serve 
Mass, takes him through high 
school and seminary, and presents 
interesting events in his life as 
priest, bishop and finally as Pope. 

The exquisite line drawings 
running through the story have 
been made from actual photo- 
graphs. 

Young readers will enjoy The 
Fisherman’s Ring. 

St. Ignatius and the Company 
of Jesus, Au Derleth, Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. $1.95. 
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The story opens in 1521 witha of a great country, America. 


young Captain-hero, Ignatius de 
Loyola. His leg is wounded in a 
fight with the French wherein the 
Spanish were hopelessly outnum- 
bered. Throughout the rest of the 
book Ignatius marches forward as 
a soldier changing only his allegi- 
ance from a Spanish officer to his 
commander Christ. 


To interpret Ignatius, the Foun- 
der of the Jesuits, to young readers 
was a challenge gracefully accept- 
ed by the author of this book. The 
pace never bogs down, nor does 
the reader become wearied with 
technical details. Catholic boys 
especially will enjoy St. Ignatius. 

John Carroll, Milton Lomask, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 33. $1.95. 

The first American priest, first 
American bishop, and first Ameri- 
can archbishop, John Carroll lived” 
in the first days of America’s free- 
dom. Born in Colonial Days, he 
witnessed the American Revolution 
during which time he was sent to 
Canada in an unsuccessful attempt 
to persuade the Canadians to 
throw in their lot with the Revolu- 
tionaries. Benjamin Franklin en- 
ters into this book, George Wash- 
ington, the Continental Congress, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, as 
well as the history of the Catholic 
Church from the early days under 
England to the death of Archbish- 
op Carroll. Besides giving the life 


history of a great man, book 
saistisons the reader to the history 


Yes, Free! Here’s our gift to you 
as a new reader of Information 
Magazine: this complete 240 page 
book on Christian sex education by 
Father Henry V. Sattler. Answers 
questions, discusses problems, pulls 


no punches—a must for parents 
and teachers. 


e ... with a one-year subscription to 

a 
the livelier faster-reading, more informative Catholic maga- 
zine that packs a wallo for the whole family. Crisp, provo- 


cative, plain-spoken. Published by the famous Paulist Fathers 
to fit your interests, your pocket, your purse. 


send: 


INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| enclose $3 for the next 12 issues 
of Information. Send me my FREE 
copy of ‘Parents, Children, and 
the Facts of Life.’ 


name 


street 


city, zone, state 
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NEW! Just Published ... 


Harry 


MEARRIAGE 


HAPPY 
MARRIAGE 


Guidance before and after 


This new personal guide book helps young couples through 
courtship, into marriage and a happy family life together 


Deep in the heart of every youth 
is the hope and aspiration that he 
will make a success of that great 
enterprise and found a home 
where he, his wife, and children 
will dwell in an atmosphere of 
peace and love and happiness. To 
enable him and her to realize 
that dream is the purpose of this 
new book. It presents not only 
the findings of the social sciences 
but also the sure guidance of 
Christ and His Church. 


It is designed to guide young 
people in the selection of a suit- 
able helpmate for life and to as- 
sist the married in deepening and 
stabilizing their happiness. It un- 
dertakes to accompany the young 
in the eager and tense days of 


their courtship, to stand at their 
side at the climactic moment of 
their wedding,-and to follow them 
in their expanding family life. 


Archbishop Cushing’s preface in 
the book sums up its purpose this 
way: “When more than one mar- 
riage in four in our country ends 
in shipwreck — and Catholics are 
not entirely strangers to this 
tragedy—we must welcome every 
solid effort to bring to the aid of 
the institution new vigor and 
vitality. By re-emphasizing for 
our times its sacramental char- 
acter, Father O’Brien has done 
just that.” 


313 pgs. $1.50 per copy 


Order today from the Book Department, 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, ino. 
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